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THE LITTLE WISE MEN 


ID one have ears for unworded evidence, old Mirzah as 
chief companion to the children was witness of their 
motherless home. 

Were they not fed and richly clothed, were they not taught 
by the wisest of learned men and guarded by hired servants 
most liberally recompensed? Why then, since Mirzah could keep 
them enchanted hour after hour with her childish, vivid, twisted 
tales of Israel’s ancient heroes, should she not tell them as long 
as the gleams in her half-witted brain allowed? There were 
the learned men arriving daily to untwist the tales again. So 
reasoned the children’s father, never knowing of the wide young 
eyes that stared into the darkness for whole watches of the night 
after a day when Mirzah’s tongue had been loosened, or hearing 
the shivering whispers as the children re-lived together in the 
terrifying dark the deeds and fears of Daniel and of Job. There 
were no wide eyes after a visitation from the learned men. 

But “Hush!” said Mirzah one morning, returning early 
from a visit to her son who was a servant in the Temple.® And 
“‘Hush!”’ she repeated again, behind her hand, stealing about 
the court with peering eyes, though the smooth walls showed 
no hiding place for ears. Then she drew the two boys under 
the fountain-like acacia in the center, and, ‘“‘He is come!’ she 
stated, nodding her head solemnly, ‘‘He is come to Bethlehem !”” 

‘“‘Who?” whispered Uriel. 

She put her grim hand on his shoulder. “He, the * King,” 
she answered with rising voice, staring into his eyes, the green 
light that filtered through the branches, on her face. “He who 
shal! redeem Israel, who shall trample the hosts of Rome beneath 
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his feet, who shall trample their little ones beneath the feet of 
his war horses, He, the Redeemer is born—is born—in’’—The 
hand trembled and dropped, the voice fell, the old eyes wandered. 

“T-what did I say? I was at the Temple this morning. 
I saw a great many pretty pigeons walking about in the sunshine, 
talking, talking. Old Anna is always in the Temple, and she 
talks too. All old people talk, my son tells me, about things 
that are to come. So my son says, but I don’t know, no, I don’t 
know.” 

Then the children, in their own gardens, played their pecu- 
liar game of soldier, but with changes. Old heroes and old 
battles had stood them in good stead until now, but this acting 
beforehand the things that were to come, this following as children 
after the triumphant standards of the Promised One, that great 
conqueror, who was himself yet a child, was a game with a 
new seriousness to it, and they thrilled to the prophecy. Too 
serious it was; it contained the end of games. 

“I’m tired of pretending,’ said David suddenly, after some 
marvelous deed of arms. 

Uriel nodded. Mirzah’s words, the rapt look which had 
not left her face even when the thought behind it failed, the 
present tense she used instead of the long, and long ago of her 
usual stories, had stirred the older boy with a sense of reality 
he had never known before, though he comprehended only that 
the too facile heroism of the play palled upon him. At last 
David took the great resolve. 

“T am going to find him,” he declared. 

“Yes, I am going too,” answered Uriel. But they told no 
one. 

One must bear gifts if one goes to seek a king. Uriel rum- 
maged deep in carved, odorous chests and drew forth at last a 
chain, as thick as his thumb and as flexible with the fineness of 
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its links as a cord of silk. The broad clasp of it gleamed like 
a stifled flame with gems half buried in the gold. Once it had 
been his mother’s. 

“It is mine,’ he explained, to the doubt in his own heart 
and the look in David’s eyes. “She left itto me. And there is 
no time to ask anybody if I may, and anyway they would not 
understand. They never do.” 

To which there was no answer. David watched him in 
unprotesting silence as he wound the splendid coil around and 
around his neck under his dress. 

“Now what are you going to take?’”’ he asked, when he 
had done. 

David was troubled. “I have nothing like that,’’ he an- 
swered slowly. “But I can’t leave it behind, Mirzah would 
forget to feed it; it’s my lamb.” 

Uriel looked doubtful, “Father let you have it because it 
was not worthy of the sacrifice,’? he demurred. 

“Oh!”’ gasped David, “The King would not want to sacrifice 
it, would he?” 

“No—o,” hesitated Uriel, “not a sick one anyway. And 
it is the best you have.” 

“T’ll ask him to promise not to hurt it,’’ decided David, 

Then Uriel filled the folds of their dresses with loaves of 
the small Jewish bread, and they were ready. Watching their 
opportunity when none should be observing, laden with gold 
and bread and a rejected lamb, they set out toward Bethlehem 
to find their king. 

It was very dusty, and very steep, and there were very 
many people who jostled. All Judea was moving along the 
highways in response to Caesar’s order. The children could 
not stop to rest because they could not reach the roadside for 
the press of people. David was crying softly to himself. To 
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Uriel, who, with an effort he would not acknowledge, did not 
cry, the king seemed far away indeed. 

Something exquisitely soft touched his hand, lipped it gently. 
Then the awkward, big head of a donkey pushed passed him to 
sniff short breaths of curiosity into David’s hair. David, tired 
little creature-lover that he was, turned and patted the soft, 
friendly nose, then, putting his arm around the beast’s neck, 
walked on comforted, with the rough head, and wise, patient 
eyes over his shoulder. The man who walked by the donkey’s 
side, holding the lead-rope, smiled, but the woman who rode 
did not smile. 

“Joseph!” she exclaimed, “Look at the poor, tired little 
fellow! Why he is lame, he is limping! Joseph, do give him 
up here to me and let me carry him awhile!” 

Uriel looked up at her eagerly, but the man hesitated. ‘You 
are tired now,” he protested, “‘you have still far to go.” 

She flung back her veil in her eagerness and clasped her 
hands together. ‘Indeed, yes, I may be tired,’’ she pleaded, 
‘and I shall be more so before to-night, but I shall be most so 
of all,’ she laughed a little, “‘very certainly very tired if I have 
to pass the little one by! Look at him, Joseph! Such a weary 
boy.” 

So, with a look to Uriel for consent, Joseph gathered David 
up from under the donkey’s nose, and lifted him into Mary’s 
arms. She drew him within the folds of her long robe, out of 
the aching glare and dust. 

“The little one!’’ she said, ‘‘the little, little boy! What a 
journey he is taking! And his feet are cut and bleeding with 
the stones!’’ 

She wet a cloth from a skin of water bound to the saddle, 
and took off his sandals, and washed his feet and held them all 
swollen and fevered as they were, in her cool hands, and talked 
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to him with a sound in her voice that David had never heard 
before. He lay against the curve of her arm, his head on her 
shoulder, watching all she did, and loving her for more than 
that, and wondering. At length he reached up his arms about 
her neck, drawing her cheek down to his. 

“Are mothers like you?” he asked. 

The four went on together all that afternoon, and climbed 
with toilsome slowness the ascent to Bethlehem. It was after 
dark when they worked their way to the crowded door of the 
inn, to be told that even the roof was packed so full of sleepers 
that the rafters creaked. Concern crossed Joseph’s face. 

“But we must have shelter!” he exclaimed. 

“Must is a big word for a poor man to use,” retorted the 
host, turning indifferently away. 

The concern on Joseph’s face deepened to alarm. 

“I offered him all I had,” Uriel heard him say to Mary. 

The boy hesitated. Then, “I don’t believe there is any king,” 
thought he. And he ran after the host, drawing out the chain 
as he ran. 

Thus it came about that room was found for them in the 
cramped cattle cave, where they rested, and had their supper 
among the stamping mules and the oxen. Then the children 
slipped quietly away, for Uriel saw that the place was too small 
for so many. On the outskirts of the village they found a large 
fig tree whose branches came down on all sides to the ground. 
Under this green roof Uriel made a nest of dried grass, and an 
old camel’s blanket some passing traveller had cast away by the 
roadside, and there they fell asleep, for they were utterly weary. 

They did not know just what it was that wakened them long 
before dawn. But some tall shape drifted by, still and very 
bright. It awoke them all at once and they parted the leaves 
of the tree eagerly. 
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Away below the ridge where they were was a plain thick 
with new pasturage. On it they saw shepherds sleeping. Now 
it was night, and there was no moon, so how could they see the 
shepherds? As they looked they heard a rush of wings, and 
the light that filled the air as color fills the sea, trembled, and 
through it came music. And the shepherds awoke, and their 
sheep, and they and the children upon the ridge saw a heavenly 
host clearly, singing, and the shepherds and the children under- 
stood the words that they sang. When they had gone again, 
the light with them, the echo of their voices still floated down 
through the darkness, as tender and unearthly pure as the color 
of the afterglow upon snow mountains. 

The children had no desire to sleep again. They wandered 
out into that night of wonders, hushed with awe yet not afraid, 
and in the early morning they met a boy clad in sheepskin with 
the wool still on it, coming up anfng the rocks. As he came 
he plucked the tall rock lilies, and laid them across his arm, 
and the dawn was on his face. When he saw the children he 
stopped. 

Uriel spoke to him, impelled to tell their story. ‘‘We are 
seeking the Messiah. We hunted for him all day yesterday and 
could not find him. But we know he is born because the angel 
said so. Do you know where He is?” 

“T also heard the angels,’’ answered the other, ‘“‘and I am 
taking Him these lilies. But I do not know where the manger 
may be. Come with me.” 

Together they went into the village street asking at each 
door “‘was there a new born baby in the stable of that house?’’ 
Some stared at them in amazement, some laughed and shut 
the door in their faces, one woman gave them milk, but nowhere 
was there a new born child. At last there was but one house 
left, the inn. 
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“T do not understand,” said Uriel, ‘“‘But we have friends 
here. Come in with us to see if they can help us.” 

They crossed the inner court to the open mouth of the cave. 
Mary, bending over the manger where lay the Child, smiled to 
see them. They came to her side softly. There was no doubt 
in their minds at all, this was the King whom they sought. In 
silence they stood by her for a long time. Then the shepherd 
boy touched the baby’s hand in gentle question. The wee fingers 
closed around his finger, and held him. 

“Look,” whispered David, “he is just like any other baby!” 

“No,” answered Uriel slowly, “he is not like any other.” 

And then they knew. Even David, the littlest one. There 
was no shining of a light, or any rush of wings, or heavenly 
presences, or music. But as one who thinks himself alone 
feels the nearness of another, though there has been no sound 
or movement, so all in that cavern stable felt the presence of 
the Christ. The shepherd boy’s lilies dropped forgotten across 
the fodder of the cattle, David’s lamb leaned against Mary’s 
skirts, David himself against her shoulder. But Uriel watched 
the child as though he could never take his eyes away. 

“‘Now I have found you I did not know how much I wanted 
you,” he said, “I will never leave you, no, not ever.” 

So first the little children came unto Him. 


ELSA PATTERSON CAMPBELL 


Farmington, Connecticut 
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A REFORM IN TOYLAND 


OMEONE has said that ‘a child’s first 
toy is its first textbook,” that when 
its eager hand is outstretched for its 
first plaything it begins its education 
in form and color and proportion. 

The remark may be only a _ half- 
truth, yet it serves to call attention to 
the great, but often forgotten truth 
that education begins the morning we 
open our eyes to the golden sunlight. 
When it ends depends wholly upon our- 
selves. So long as we look with open 
eyes upon the world and find it new 
every morning and fresh every evening, 
full of wonders and divine beauties, so 
long we learn—and live. 

But the baby, still unsteady on his 
feet, what assistance does he receive in 
his plaything days? He is given a few 

strongly colored and inartistic toys, fragile and badly made, 

a few “‘chromo-litholeograph” picture books including ‘Buster 

Brown” and “Happy Hooligan,’ a train of cars in perfect 

fac-simile, realistic models of fire-engines, automobiles, and 

other implements of modern civilization. The effort seems to 
be to make them as nearly like the huge originals as possible 

to crowd into a three by seven toy all the nuts, bolts, wheels 
and levers of a modern locomotive, to supply all details, and 
leave nothing to the imagination. When a child can make 

a “train”? out of half a dozen blocks, a string of buttons, 

or the dishes on the dining-table, it seems a pity to anticipate 

his fancy with so near an approach to reality. The child is 
an idealist whose chief pleasure is in the exercise of his imagi- 
nation. The toy, picture or story that does not quicken his 
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fancy has but a temporary interest to him. The bright colors 
may dazzle him for a moment, the noise of the machinery 
hold his attention until it collapses under his investigating 
fingers, but he soon wearies and cries for a new plaything. 

One of the most lamentable characteristics of our Amer- 
ican toys has been their fragile quality—-not many of them 
have a longer life than a few weeks, and the child is not wholly 
to blame, either. 

For several years they have been doing things better 
in Germany, and more recently in Italy and Austria. They 
have been making toys that were simple in line and colour, 
large in size, durable in quality, and quaintly humorous in 
form and decoration. Some of the best artists in Germany 
have been employed in designing simple toys like Noah’s Ark 
Animals, which we allow a mechanic to design and a machine 
to execute for our children without a qualm. 

Frankly taking their cue from their German co-workers 
in the Arts and Crafts movement, a little group called ‘‘The 
Craftsman’s Guild” of Highland Park, Illinois, have under- 
taken to lead the new movement in this country... 

The Guild publishes no magazine, and has no individual 
or theory to exploit. The members do not wear long hair 
or sell “immortality” by the yard or the pound. Its whole 
purpose is expressed in the sub-title of its letter-head, “A 
Company of Workers Who Try to Do the Little Things Well.” 
It has several lines of activity, including hand-lettered and 
illuminated books, hand-tooled bindings, home-made candies, 
hand-made toys and children’s furniture. 

It is the toys that particularly interest us at this time. 
These are designed on structural lines, as will be seen by the 
accompanying illustrations. They tell the child little, but 
suggest much. With their few lines, their broad spaces of 
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form and colour, they make a single appeal to the child’s under- 
standing, and require no analysis or interpretation. Such 























figures as the cat, the bulldog and the dachshund possess the 
elemental qualities of all primitive art, whether it is the stern 
and simple colossi of the ancient Egyptians, or the Pictured 
Rocks of the American Indians. Children appreciate these 
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toys, and never weary of them, as they constantly quicken 
the imagination and form a familiar basis on which endless 
“‘make-believes’’ can be made. 

The toys are made of heavy wood, and are practically 
indestructible, standing the severest treatment without taking 
offense and falling to pieces. 

Perhaps the most interesting piece put out by the Crafis- 
man’s Guild is the Kindervilla, (p. 272) which consists of a three- 
winged screen covered with dark-green burlap. In the centre 
wing is a door, and in the other wings painted windows. The 
Kindervilla is supposed to stand in a corner of the nursery or 
a sheltered angle of the porch, and forms a tiny room for the 
child’s miniature “‘house-keeping.’’ One of the first instincts 
of every child is to hang a quilt over two chairs and “play 
keep-house”’ under it. The Kindervilla satisfies this instinct 
in a charming fashion. Nursery ‘‘five o’clock teas,’’ ‘‘doll 
parties,’’ “‘at homes’”’ and all sorts of social functions are car- 
ried on with especial elegance behind its screen to the delight 
of the children, and doubtless of the dolls. 

The Rabbit Sleigh (B) as well as the several sleds made 
by the Guild are not strictly ‘‘toys,”’ being full-size and unex- 
pectedly practical for anything so unique and beautiful in 
design. The handles of the Rabbit Sleigh can be released 
and thrown forward to serve in place of ropes if we wish to 
draw our precious load over dry or dangerous places. The 
only difficulty that has been found with this sled is that the 
children insist on crawling over the side of the sleigh to look 
at the “‘Bunnies.’”’ One little girl accosted everybody she 
met on her first trip, and insisted on dismounting from the 
sleigh to show each admirer all the rabbits, big and little. 

Another piece of furniture that has been particularly success- 
ful is the Low High-Chair, (see initial) which is just as high as an 
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ordinary chair plus a family Bible or a Webster’s International 
Dictionary. It does seem strange when you stop to consider 
it that no one has ever before thought it worth while to make 
an intermediate chair. 

The significance of this Craftsman’s Guild movement 
is increased when we realize the wide field of children’s toys, 
children’s furniture and toy furniture which is open to them. 
As has been said, the purpose of these toys is to arouse, not 
to anticipate the imagination of the children. They lead the 
child straight into the dear land of Make-Believe, where a 
shapeless rag doll is more beloved and more real than the 
most rosy and flaxen Paris article, and the snub-nosed bull- 
dog or rigid, tail-erected cat has a personality all its own. 

Just what effect these toys and this furniture will have 
on the artistic taste of the children cannot be definitely fore- 
told. The little people have a way of setting the best inten- 
tions of grown-ups at naught most disconcertingly. Yet the Guild 
believes that they will establish correct standards of form and 
colour, and teach the child to see beauty in simplicity. If they 
do this in addition to making the children happy, then the 
Craftsman’s Guild will have done a good deed in a naughty world. 


EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER 


Chicago, Illinois 
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TOOLED LEATHER IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


S a problem in construction and applied design in the 

High School, the modelling of leather has several features 
to recommend it. The necessary tools are inexpensive and 
few in number. The material responds sympathetically to 
the hand of the worker. The planning of the problem to 
serve its purpose in the best possible way requires careful 
thought on the pait of the worker, and brings into play the 
inventive faculty. In the decoration, the student finds an inter- 
esting problem in space relations and in color. In “making 
up’’ the problem, he finds further opportunity for invention, 
as there are new methods of sewing or lacing to contrive, 
and original fastenings to devise. The finished problem, if 
design and workmanship are good, is both useful and beautiful. 

The leathers most commonly used for modelling are 
Russian calf and split ooze cowhide. Some ooze calf skin?” 
will model. Some problems require the use of a softer, thinner 
material in combination with these leathers. For this pur- 
pose, mocha castor and suéde are very good, and may be 
had in various colors. But it must be remembered that these 
skins will not model. Skiver is a thin leather useful for 
lining. When planning a problem in Russian calf, bear in 
mind that those parts of the skin nearest the line of the back- 
bone are the best for modelling. The wrinkled parts found 
at the edges of the skin will not model, but can sometimes 
be used for cutting laces, for the pockets of purses, backs of 
penwipers, etc. 

In order to know whether or not a skin will model, one 
must test it. Dampen a small piece, and use the modelling 
tool upon it. The impression made by the tool should remain. 

The tools needed for modelling are two in number; a 
pointed tool for outlining, and a flat, slightly curved tool for 
modelling. These tools, with wooden or rubber covered handles, 
and having a smaller modelling tool at the opposite end of 
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each, may be purchased at a moderate price. The two tools 
first mentioned are the only ones that are absolutely necessary, 
and the High School student is able to make his own. Inex- 
pensive nut picks, shaped on a grindstone, finished on an 
oil-stone, and handled, make excellent tools. In shaping 
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the modelling tool, flatten the underside of the nut pick, 
keeping the tool as wide as possible, and end the tool with a 
thin rounded edge. (See illustration A.) For the outlining 
tool, grind the curved under side of the nut pick into two planes 
so that the tool will be three-cornered. Let it taper, ending 
in a point. Be careful that the point and lower angle of this 
tool, and the end of the modelling tool are not so sharp as 
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to cut the surface of the leather. If tools for stamping back- 
grounds are desired, they can be made by filing simple patterns, 
circles, squares, lines, etc., on the cut ends of wire nails. 
Before the student makes his design, show him several 
pieces of modelled leather, so that he will understand in 
some degree the limitations of his material. Let him discover 
that the design consists of definite shapes among which the 
background plays an important part; that the design is in 
harmony with the flat surface of the leather, and appropriate 
to the article for which it is designed. If the student’s prob- 
lem is an article like a purse, or card-case, have him make 
it first of paper. Plan the decoration with reference to the 
material, to the use of the article, and to the size and shape 
of the space to be decorated. Draw the design upon thin, 
tough paper; such as tracing paper, thin writing paper, or a 
light weight manilla paper. It need not be transparent. 
Cut the piece of leather a little larger than the design. 
Immerse it in water, and leave it until thoroughly wet. Take 
it out and let the water drip from it a minute; then roll it in 
flannel, taking care that every bit of the leather is covered, 
and leave it until almost dry. The length of time depends 
on atmospheric conditions, the leather drying more quickly 
on a warm, dry day. Under ordinary conditions, calf skin, 
when wet and wrapped as described, will be ready for modelling 
in twenty-four hours; ooze cowhide in five or six hours. 
Another way is to wet the leather thoroughly, spread smoothly 
upon a flat surface, and leave until in a perfect condition. 
When preparing a very thin skin, or a skin of delicate tint, 
do not wet the upper surface. Instead sponge the under- 
side evenly and spread the leather on a flat surface. When 
in doubt as to the best way of preparing a skin, try a small 
piece of it first. Wetting the entire piece of leather at once, 
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and wrapping it closely, insures its drying evenly. Wetting 
the leather unevenly causes water marks, makes the modelling 
difficult, and the result poor. In order to know whether the 
leather is in good condition for working, try it with the model- 
ling tool. If, upon using the tool, drops of moisture appear, 
or the tool scrapes roughly over the leather, it is much too 
wet. When at its best, the leather is almost dry, and the 
tool glides smoothly over it leaving a distinct impression. 
When in this condition, several hours may be spent in model- 
ling without finding the leather too dry. If the leather should 
dry before the work is finished, or if it is desirable to leave 
the work until some future time, the next day, for instance, 
sponge the under side of the leather evenly, and wrap as 
before. Too much water at this stage will eradicate the 
modelling. 

When the piece of leather is in good working condition, 
transfer the design. To do this, lay the leather upon the 
drawing board, and place the design upon it, fastening both 
to the board with thumb tacks. With the outlining tool 
held as you would hold a pencil, trace the design, using suffi- 
cient force to make a distinct impression on the leather. As 
far as possible draw the tools toward you, or from left to right. 
If the article is to be stitched or laced, draw a line parallel 
to the edges, and at sufficient distance from them to be just 
beyond the stitching or lacing. This line makes a good finish. 
Next, take away the paper having the design upon it, and 
lay the leather upon a piece of marble, glass, slate, or some 
similar hard smooth surface. An inverted plate will do for 
a small problem. Have the student study his design prepara- 
tory to modelling it. Let him locate that part of the design 
which is background, and which must’ be lowered, also those 
parts that are to be in relief. After these things are clear in 
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his mind, begin modelling. Holding the modelling tool as 
you would a pencil, press down the leather immediately around 
the different parts of the design, always keeping the edge of 
the tool upon the line of the design, and pressing down the 
background and those parts of the design that are lower than 
others, as shown in the illustration, B. Use pressure enough 
to make a clear firm line, but not to cut the surface of the 
leather. This use of the tool causes a distinct bevel to appear 
all around the design. Passing the flat side of the modelling 
tool lightly over the edge of this bevel will round it into the 
background, which is much more pleasing. 

After the design has been outlined in this manner, it 
may be modelled in low relief. It is a good plan to experiment 
first on a scrap of leather. Hold the modelling tool as before 
but in a position inclined more to the horizontal. Draw it 
toward you across the leather, varying gradually from the 
lightest touch to the greatest pressure you are able to give. 
Make another stroke reversing the order of procedure. Try 
again, holding the tool obliquely, or drawing it obliquely 
across the leather so as to make the widest possible impression. 
The edges may be crisp where so desired, otherwise let the 
impression gradually fade away. Practice of this kind will 
show the student some of the capabilities of this tool. 

At this point, study the design. Decide upon what model- 
ling it needs, then do it in as few strokes as possible. Work 
in a direct, simple way, making every stroke tell. Do not 
work over the same part repeatedly. Never touch the leather 
with the tool unnecessarily. Where necessary, push up the 
design from the back; but high relief is not desirable, as it 
is the prerogative of leather to be flat. If it is found desirable 
to stamp the background, place the work upon a piece of 
sole leather, and stamp it, using a rubber or rawhide mallet, 
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or a light hammer on the stamp. Instead of using a stamp, 
impressions may be made with the modelling tool so as to 
give variety to the background. Tools of different shapes 
may be cut out of wood for this purpose, and the student 
will find many articles that may be utilized in this way; as, 
the handles of paper knives, tooth brushes, etc. The stamp- 
ing of large spaces is not desirable, as it is uninteresting besides 
catching dust. The surface of leather is beautiful in itself. 
Last of all, accent the design with a firm touch. The student 
may enhance the beauty of his design by the use of water 
colors or dyes, deepening the tone of the leather where advisable. 

If the article is to be lined, spread a good paste or glue 
thinly and evenly upon the leather. Put the lining in place, 
smoothing out air bubbles with the fingers or with a roller 
such as is used in mounting pictures. If the article is a purse, 
cardcase, or something similar, fold in the proper places, 
smoothing the lining away from the fold so that there will 
be no wrinkles. Trim the edges, using a sharp knife (and a 
rule for long straight lines) and a good pair of shears for 
curves. 

If the article is to be stitched, fit the parts together, and 
paste them before sewing. An ordinary sewing machine may 
be used if the stitch is made long. For stitching, use a firmly 
twisted silk. Buttonhole twist is very satisfactory for school 
use as it is inexpensive, and may be had in all colors, and in 
small quantities. Some of the students will wish to stitch 
their purses by hand, first marking the needle holes with a 
tracing wheel borrowed from someone’s sewing basket. They 
will find it very interesting to visit a shoemaker’s or a saddler’s 
shop for the purpose of seeing an expert do this. 

Instead of stitching the parts together, they may be 
laced with a narrow strip of leather through holes punched 
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at equal distances along the edges. There are a number of 
different methods of lacing. Let the student invent his own. 
In cutting lacings, use a scrap of leather large enough to con- 
tain a circle three or four inches in diameter, the size depend- 
ing upon the length of the lacing required. Cut from this 
piece as large a circle as possible. Beginning at the circum- 
ference of the circle, cut a spiral of the desired width of the 
lacing, continuing until you reach a point within about an 
inch of the center. If the student finds it difficult to cut the 
lacing of an even width, let him describe with his compasses 
on the under, side of the leather concentric circles the width 
of the lacing apart. Cut the spiral, using these circles as a 
guide. When cut, straighten the lacing by running it through 
the fingers. When necessary to join lacings, they may be 
joined with paste, or tied with some kind of knot. The student 
will have use for various knots that he can discover by exper- 
imenting, that he can learn from his sailor friends, or that 
he can find in books. 

If fasteners are desired on purses, they may be had covered 
with skiver, or with celluloid in different colors, also a small 
tool for affixing them. With a little ingenuity, the student 
can cover these fasteners with thin sheet metal when desirable. 
When eyelets are used, one can have them put in by a shoe- 
maker. 

Another method of working in leather is to cut out the 
background, and introduce an underlay of leather of a har- 
monizing tone. Trace the design on the dry leather with the 
outlining tool, lay it upon a smooth hardwood block, and 
cut out the background with gouges and chisels used in wood 
working. Select a gouge having the same curve that you 
wish to cut, hold it in a vertical position, and press the edge 
through the leather; making a clean cut. Continue in this 
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way, choosing each tool with reference to the curve to be 
cut. It would seem that a great many different gouges were 
necessary, but a great deal can be done with six or seven 
tools. (See illustration, C.) After the cutting has been 
done, spread paste thinly over the under side of the design, 
put the underlay in place, and put under a weight. No model- 
ling is done, so that ooze calf or velvet sheep might be used. 

When the design needs modelling, use ooze cowhide. 
Model the design as first described, then cut out the background, 
and affix the underlay. In both instances, mocha castor 
makes a good underlay for bags, cardcases, etc., but for an 
article like a belt, a firmer leather is desirable. Sometimes 
the underlay is of silk or cloth to match a gown. 

Problems suitable for leather work show a wide range, 
both regarding amount of material necessary, and difficulty 
of construction, so that a series of problems may easily be 
arranged to meet the requirements of any school. Among 
the articles requiring only small pieces of leather are the 
purse, cardcase, penwiper, grip tag, stamp book, stickpin case, 
scissors case, notebook cover, blotter, and desk pad. In 
making small articles, the decoration should be very simple, 
not only because more suitable, but because a small design 
is more difficult to tool. The beginner should not attempt 
a problem that is too hard for him to put together. In the 
accompanying illustrations the only articles that would be 
too difficult for him to make up are some of the bags made 
of two kinds of leather. 

The tooling of leather relates itself in an interesting way 
to the student’s work in history,—its introduction into Spain ’ 
by the Moors; the beautiful Spanish leather in elaborate sur- 
face patterns carried out in color over silver leaf; the work 
of the Germans, the French, the Italians, and others, the 
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work of each nation reflecting the characteristics of the people; 
the great perfection of leather work during the Renaissance; 
the subsequent loss of the art, and the modern attempt at 
its revival. 

Addresses : 


For Russian calf, ooze calf, split cowhide, suede, and skiver,—L. F. Rob- 
ertson & Sons, 37 Spruce St., New York City. 

For mocha castor and suede,—Phillip G. Topping, 21 Spruce St., 
New York City. 

For Russian calf, ooze calf, split cowhide, and skiver,—Otto J. Salomon, 
27 Spruce St., New York City. 
4. For Russian calf, ooze calf, and skiver,Wilder & Co., 212-214 Lake 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

For tools for leather work, —-W. H. Porter Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Mass. 

For chisels, gouges, and tools for modelling leather,..Hammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co., 4th Ave. and 13th St., New York City. 

For fasteners and hand tool for affixing them,—United States Fastener 
Co., 95 Milk St., Boston. 

For eyelets of different colors,United Fast Color Eyelet Co., 205 Lin- 
coln St., Boston. 


For Spinx Leather Paste,—The Arabol Mfg. Co., 100 William St., New 
York City. 


LILLIAN FLIEGE 


Supervisor of Drawing, Calumet, Michigan 





























ELEMENTARY LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 


I 


HE theory that the child in the public schools should be a 

doer, not a mere listener, that he should become the prac- 
tical child, rather than the learned child possessed of theories 
imbibed from the printed page of the text book, is being constantly 
impressed upon us at the present time. On every hand, in 
almost every department of learning the teachers are urged to 
turn to practical account, in the matter of education, the manifold 
natural activities of the child. 

While discussing these topics with a conscientious teacher 
recently this remark was made: “Yes, all this is true. We 
read it in our educational papers, we hear it repeatedly in lectures, 
we are constantly advised along this line by our supervisors, 
we acknowledge the value of it all, but we are seldom given 
definite instruction as to the application of these principles in 
our regular work in the school room. It seems an added burden 
for we still have the prescribed outline of work, and are expected 
to cover just so much ground in all our studies, while no one 
shows us how to incorporate into the regular curriculum this 
practical handicraft which is so vigorously urged.” 

It is on account of just such comments as these on the part 
of faithful and competent teachers who are desirous of amplify- 
ing their work and increasing its efficiency that I venture to 
suggest one bit of manual work or cardboard construction which 
has proved exceedingly helpful to some teachers of my acquaint- 
ance. This and similar patterns have been used both by teachers 
in the primary grades, and by those in higher grades; and should 
any of the readers find this suggestion helpful I shall be glad 
to present others of a similar type. 

In the lower grades where teachers are reading or telling 
stories of history, geography or different peoples, and where 
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the children are writing their simple sentences or stories about 
these same subjects, I have recommended that the teachers 
give to the pupils patterns which they may draw around, then 
cut and paste, and later use in such a manner as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 

In the intermediate and grammar grades the pupils may 
study typical houses, wharves, sheds, cabins and other buildings 
relating to some line of school work. Later let them estimate 
proportions, or take measurements of these buildings, draw them 
to scale or make patterns similar to that shown in the diagram, 
and finish by cutting and pasting the object. 

In most cases these houses are made from brown bogus paper 
or of rather thin cardboard of some neutral tone, the pupils agreeing 
that the object thus made resembles the original much more closely 
than one made from the white cards. In other cases the pupils 
painted the whole surface of the pattern to simulate the original. 
The doors and windows were cut or painted according to the 
choice or ability of the pupils. 

The accompanying illustration (See Frontispiece) depicts 
a lesson suitable for Forefather’s Day or for history stories. 
The pattern is the one used by the class in making miniature 
log houses with the stone chimneys. After the patterns were 
drawn the children cut upon the full lines, and folded upon the 
dashed lines, pasting the laps which were to fasten the roofs 
to the buildings. The cabins shown in the illustration were 
made of heavy bogus paper and painted to imitate logs, 
stone, etc. 

The sand table which has recently been somewhat neglected, 
plays an important part in thjs line of work. The children 
planned a bit of New England coast, brought branches of ever- 
green trees which were broken a suitable size to represent trees, 
and the houses were arranged to the satisfaction of the class. 
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If the teacher has had some practice in blackboard sketch- 
ing, a background of trees, hills and sky will add a very pleasing 
element to the composition. 

Such work as that suggested above will prove an excellent 
lesson in measurement or proportion, in paper folding and cutting, 
in elementary manual training, in illustrative work for history, 
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language or geography, and is a most fascinating occupation 
for the little ones who use the teacher’s pattern. Occasionally 
the pupils have tried their hands at sketching from the little 
houses, sometimes with quite as satisfactory results as when 
sketching out of doors. A lesson taught in this manner, having 
its relation to the school life has by no means neglected any 
study, but has enhanced many times its value, the impression 


being far more lasting, and the mental perception of the child 
greatly quickened. 
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FREDERICK WHITNEY 


State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts 




















SUGGESTIONS ABOUT PEN DRAWING 


EN and ink drawing can properly be given but a small place 
in grammar grades. Outlines can be studied better with 

pencil, while the brush is doubtless the most responsive medium 
for the expression of values. 

Pen and ink drawing as a study of technique is for the 
second or third year of the high school. As an occasional means 
of illustrating a written paper, however, a pen and ink sketch 
is almost a necessity if harmony of effect is to result. The 
series of old houses which begins in this number aims to suggest 
the kind of work that may be copied with reasonable success in 
upper grammar grades, if the children have begun “to see straight’ 
and have learned a little of perspective principles. 


MATERIALS 


When pen drawings are to be reproduced for the magazine, 
they must be drawn with India Ink. As illustrations for written 
papers, they should be drawn with the same ink that is used 
for the writing. A medium sized pen is the best. The pen 
used for the school writing would very likely serve as well as 
any. Many professional pen draughtsmen use Gillott’s No. 404 
or the Esterbrook Bank Pen, for all their work. It goes without 
saying that written work which is to be illustrated should be 
upon unruled paper. If this paper is not too thin it will be 
quite suitable for the drawing. 


SOME DISTINCT CHARACTERISTICS OF PEN DRAWING 


In a pen drawing all the lines are of one value, the value 
of the ink. If the ink is black, every line is black whether 
it is a fine line or a broader one. To produce an effect 
of gray as for example in the roof of the Alden House, 
a series of generally parallel lines is drawn. If a light gray is 
desired the lines must be made far apart, so that little of the 
paper will be covered. To produce a very dark value, the lines 
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must be drawn close together. Generally also, as in the trees, 
the darker values are made by a comparatively few broad lines 
rather than by many of the finer lines such as are used in 
the lighter grays. To draw in pen and ink one must vary 
the pressure upon the pen according to the width of lines 
desired. 

The great charm of the work of an artist in pen and ink 
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lies in the quality of his lines. In the work of the masters this 
quality gives a distinction that defies imitation or even complete 
analysis. We may, however, see at once that a pen line that is 
drawn slowly is quite different from one made quickly. A slow 
line is apt to be slightly tremulous, but may be made of the same 
general thickness throughout. It may be made to begin and 
to end with evident deliberate intention. A quick stroke can 
be made more freely if it is allowed to vary in width. The accent 
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may easily be made to come either at the end of the stroke or 
near the middle. A short quick line is easier to draw than a 
long one. Some of the fundamental strokes used in the simplest 
pen drawings are here given. They should be practiced by 
pupils who would attempt to copy the drawings of old houses. 
The pen holder may be held in a similar position to that used 
in writing. The pen should never be used in an edgewise stroke. 
Both nibs should produce the line. 


DRAWING THE ALDEN HOUSE 


A good pencil sketch must first be made in lightest lines. 
This sketch should include the outline of the shadows. It 
should also include very careful drawing of windows, doors 
and chimneys. To make a free pen drawing one must 
have a definite basis in pencil upon which to work. The 
pencil drawing may be made on another piece of paper and 
transferred to the writing paper. This method insures a cleaner 
page. 

The lines giving the tone of the roof may be drawn first. 
Note that they are frankly wavy, and broken here and there. 
The suggestion of an old shingled roof is produced without 
drawing the individual shingles. 

The outline of the house must be drawn with decision 
and with care. If the angles are carelessly drawn, no 
nicety of effect is possible in a drawing. While the win- 
dows are only partly indicated the indications are exactly 
placed. 

Note how little is required to suggest the grass and be careful 
to put the strokes in the right places to best serve the effect of 
the whole drawing. The disposition of lights and darks in 
this drawing is as carefully considered as in a design. The 
aim has been to suggest the interesting facts in the appearance 
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of this old house and to produce a well composed picture. The 
title was well considered as to size and placing. If included 
by the pupils it must be drawn as carefully as the rest of the 
drawing. 


JAMES HALL 


Ethical Culture School 
New York City 











ANNOTATED OUTLINES 


JANUARY 


PICTORIAL DRAWING 


HREE months of pictorial drawing lie before us. During 

January we shall attempt to draw single objects, during 
February groups of objects, and during March living objects, or 
more truthfully, the forms of insects, birds, fish and animals. 
But the wise teacher will relate all this pictorial drawing as closely 
as possible to the interests of the children. So far as our present 
light enables us to see we should not attempt to focus the atten- 
tion of the children upon the proportions, the relative widths and 
heights of objects, much before the fourth grade; and after that 
we should lead them to record (1) the effects of distance, and 
(2) of foreshortening, as seen in hemispherical and cylindrical 
objects, and (3) as seen in rectilinear objects. In their drawing 
the children need not be restricted to drawing hemispherical 
objects in the fifth grade, for example, and cubical objects in 
the eighth. They may draw whatever they need to draw at any 
time. The point is that if a boy has to draw a chicken coop 
and a pan of water near it to illustrate something in the sixth 
grade, his teacher will overlook any slight slip in the perspective 
of the coop, but she will not overlook any slip in the drawing of 
the pan. A sixth grade boy ought to be able to draw a pan 
correctly with his eyes shut, almost. In the ninth grade he 
ought to be able to draw the coop without the slightest error. 
The order in studying the different effects is simply that which 
seems to present the difficulties in the least puzzling fashion; 
but after all the great thing is to get children to see. If that 
can be secured, what children draw, or how they draw, or why 
they draw isn’t of the slightest consequence. Our aim ought 
to be to lead ‘our pupils "gradually "from ‘seeing vaguely to seeing 
clearly, from seeing disordered and complex images to seeing 
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ordered and simple images, from seeing living things in violent 
action to seeing living things in expressive attitudes. 

Let us agree never to mention again to grammar grade children 
such terms as “ horizon,”’ “‘ vanishing point,’’ “‘ center of vision,”’ 
or any others borrowed from scientific perspective. Let’s just 





teach our pupils to use their eyes intelligently, “to see straight 
and to think straight” as President Eliot says. 


PRIMARY 


FIRST YEAR. Make illustrations of Christmas and holiday 
experiences. 


Have the children tell by drawing about the good times they had during 
the holidays. Let them tell the stories as they please, using pencil with water 
color or crayon. 

Dorothy A. Kerley’s story about the boys playing soldier with their Christ- 
mas gifts is a good sample of what to try for, A. Dorothy was in Grade I, 
Portsmouth, N. H., when her drawing received a mention in last January’s 
Contest. Leo’s picture of himself with his new wheelbarrow in Bristol, Conn., 
is another example. 


SECOND YEAR. Make pictures of Christmas presents, 
toys, sleds, skates, anything familiar to the child. 


The teacher’s direction might be, ‘(Draw the Christmas present you liked 
best of all;” or “Draw the toy you think you can draw best.” The “‘motive’’ 
is that the other children may know about it and enjoy it. Use pencil, water 
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color, crayon, whatever will help to make a pretty picture of the object. The 
sample illustrations, B, show what to expect. The dog-cart is by Cecelia Sur- 
prenant, Southbridge, the Jack-in-the-box by Leon, Boston Road, Springfieid, 
the fire-engine toy by Ralph Benson, W. Bridgewater, and the horse by Clar- 
ence Prior, Dover, all in Massachusetts. 


oe 





THIRD YEAR. Make drawings from Christmas presents, 
toys, common objects, anything available. 

The objects may or may not be present at first, but by the second or third 
lesson it will be better to have the object in the room for reference. When 
memory of the object is defective the real thing will help. Use pencil and 
water-color or crayon. The aim should be a vivid picture of the thing,—a 
description of it in line and color. The illustrations at C are typical third year 
work. The brush is by Gertrude Drake, Augusta, Me.; the duster by M. R., Rice 
School ; the locomotive, side view, by Libbie Pelkey, Malone, N. Y., front view by 
Anthony Denars, Rutland, Vt.; the boat on wheels by Arnold Page, Augusta, Me. 
(= Let the children try the same object over and over again in all the primary 
grades, and let the children criticise each other’s work. To be “good” the 
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drawing must “tell its story’? to the child who looks at it. Clear up the “hard 
places” by drawing for the children on the board or on another sheet, (not 
the child’s) and let such drawings be copied. Aim to secure drawings which 
the children agree upon as adequate representations of the objects. Hold to 
the main facts. Let unimportant details go. 


INTERMEDIATE 


By the fourth year it is time to begin the serious study of 
proportion,—the relative width and height of objects. For practice 
in recording this, no medium is better than the brush and ink, for the 
silhouette ignores insignificant details and emphasizes the mass. 

Indeed the brush and ink is perhaps the most satisfactory 
medium for the first studies in all the intermediate grades. The 
objects selected should be of interest to the pupils, but should be 
well adapted to enforcing the effect under consideration. 


FOURTH YEAR. Make silhouettes of common objects 
as studies in proportion. 

Select “‘winter objects,” such as those shown at D, and objects found 
in the school house. Place them so that the cente of each object is about 
on a level with the eyes of the pupils. A good method is to have the pupils 
(1) place their finger tips on the paper to show about where the limits of the 
drawing will be; (2) with light touches of the lead pencil mark these limits 
and suggest the principal subdivisions; (3) wash in with ink the most 
important mass,— that vpon which other masses depend (the hand of the 
mitten, the top of the cap, the body of the teapot); (4) add the other parts 
in correct proportion; (5) have the drawings criticised by the class, the object 
itself being present for close comparison; (6) try it again; (7) and again. 
The mitten is by Walter Bliss, Longmeadow, Mass. ; the cap, by Rebecca Chappell, 
Westerly, R.1I.; the shears by Frank Ackley, Middletown, Conn.; the candle by 
Grace Marsh, Watervleit, N. Y.;the teapot, by Arvid Johnson, East Longmeadow, 
Mass. ;the umbrella by Jessie Anderson, Middletown, Conn.; the globe, by Charles 
La Bree, Skowhegan, Me.; the boat, by Willard Hein, and the dipper, by Irene 
Tower, East Longmeadow, Mass., and the pail by Howard Poole, Sanford, Me. 


FIFTH YEAR. Make drawings from spherical and hemispheri- 
cal objects, illustrating effects of changes in level and foreshortening. 
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See that each pupil is furnished with a hemisphere «r 
half-apple. Place on the board a lot of sketches such as those 
shown at E. Have the children hold their hemispheres in 
positions to correspond with the sketches. Have each child 
make sketches from his own object in different positions—far 
away, near, with the top horizontal, with the top tipped at an 
angle, etc. See illustration F, by Edna Heinlein, Dover, 
Mass. When the pupil can sketch the form correctly, he 
may add a shelf line, an enclosing form, and tint the drawing 
with two or three tones of gray or color, as shown at G: 1, 
by Francis Ahern, Westerly, R. I.; 2, by Albert Johnson, East 
Longmeadow, Mass.; 3, by Paul Shreiterer, Webster, Mass.; 4, 
by Waldo Brooks, Ashby, Mass. 
| Make the one test, “Does the drawing look like the 
object in that position?” 


SIXTH YEAR. Make drawings from cylindri- 
cal and conical objects, illustrating the effects of 
changes in level and of foreshortening in concen- 
tric circles. 


Place on the board a series of sketches like those at H, 
figures 1 to 5. Ask which looks right? What is the differ- 
ence between 3 and 5? Between 5 and 4? and similar ques- 
tions. If the circular face of the upper end of a cylinder is 
foreshortened to an ellipse, 6, what must happen to the other 
circular end? Why are the two ellipses not quite the same 
in shape? In drawing the part of the ellipse we can see at 
the base will it help if we draw also the part we cannot see? 
How will it help? Make many quick sketches from cylinders 
and cylindrical objects. Always think and sketch ALL the 
edges. The habit of so doing will be useful when conical 
objects are drawn. For example we may be sure, in drawing 
a cone, 8, of the location of the apex, directly above the 
center of the base; and in drawing a funnel or tunnel, g, we 
may be sure to get the tube on straight and to make the joint 
in the tin, 10, run in the right direction. Then, too, if we 
are in the habit of thinking through and all around any 
object we are drawing, and we were drawing a pail, I, know- 
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ing the location of one end of the handle, we could be sure about the loca- 
tion of the other end for a line from one through the center of the top 
(H, 10 to 11) would locate the other end. 

These three drawings of a bucket or pail were made by Belle Peters 
McKee, Steubenville, Ohio. In hollow cylindrical objects like this pail, 
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a flower pot, etc., the thickness of the top edge always bothers. If the 
pupils will draw on a 6-inch square a circle, 2-inch radius, with a good 
broad line, and inside the circle another with 1 1-4 inch radius, and 
make several sketches from these circles as seen foreshortened, they 
will have less trouble with the thickness of top edges. J shows typical 
sixth grade drawings in pencil: the pail, by Merton B. Lane, Ashburnham, 
Mass.; the bean pot, by Daisy Remington, New Britain, Conn.; the flower 
pot, by Marian Cole, Scituate, Mass. When a good pencil drawing is achieved 
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the previous year. 
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it may be traced and colored in two or three tones as illustrated by the work of 


GRAMMAR 


When discussing model and object drawing recently a man 
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interested in education and something of a philosopher made 
this remark: “‘We have been trying to teach model and object 
drawing by the enunciation of principles. There must be other 
ways of skinning the cat. Let us now proceed by way of the 
eyes rather than by the ears.’”’ Yes; let us so proceed; but let 
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us remember that there are optical illu- 
sions of various sorts, and that we are 
supposed to have brains which, properly 
used, will help us to “see straight.” 


SEVENTH YEAR. Make drawings 
from rectilinear objects involving two sets 
of converging lines. 


It is not necessary to begin with the pupil 
by presenting any theory or dictum about con- 
verging lines. That caption in bold type is for the 
teacher, primarily, to be interpreted to the pupil 
according to circumstances. The pupil must dis- 
cover convergence for himself, by hook or by 
crook. Her€é is one way to goat it: Draw onthe 
board a lot of cubes, K. Have them discussed by 
the pupils. Do they all LOOK like cubes, in 
appearance square on every side? Correct them 
until they do look just right in each case. Now 
erase all those lines representing edges except the 
three meeting at the nearest corner. (In the illus- 
tration dotted lines have been used to indicate the 
lines to be erased.) Now have the pupils redraw 
the lines, again perfecting the drawing of each 
cube. When the pupils are sure that all the 
cubes look just right, test the drawings for parallel 
lines. The pupils will discover that edges parallel 
in the cube are represented by lines parallel in 
the drawing only in the case of verticals. That 
edges receding to the left are represented by a 
set of converging lines; and that edges receding 
to the right are represented by a set of converging 
lines. Why? What have you learned about the 
effect of distance upon the apparent size of 
objects? Sketch cubes until you can sketch them 
correctly in one minute,—at any angle, above 
or below the”eye. (Turn this book upside down 
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and all the cubes at K appear to be above the level of the eye.) When 
the pupils can write the word “cube” this way, let them proceed to draw 
from cubical and other rectilinear objects. The illustrations at L and M, 
show typical seventh year work. The prism is” by. Helen Cadwell and the 
book by Beatrice Wellington, Ashburnham, Mass. The first tinted book is 
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by Florence Percival, Easthampton, the cube by Amy F. Dalby, North 
Scituate, and the book with the black binding by Bessie Attenborough, 
Middletown, Conn. 


EIGHTH YEAR. Make drawings from rectilinear objects 
involving one or two sets of converging lines. 


A cylinder on its side (model made by rolling a sheet of paper and placing 
it in different positions, is a capital subject for study. When the drawing of 
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it looks right (See N, by Howard Collins, Newton, Mass) the axis of the cylinder 
and the long axis of the ellipse representing an end will be perpendicular to 
each other. Books in the positions shown at O are good subjects. The first 
is by Alfred Roebuck, Winchendon, Mass., the second by Bessie Wilcox, Middle- 
town Conn. The square prism is by Hilda Hayward, Keene, N. H. When a 
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good drawing is secured it may be tinted, or traced land} colored fin three 
or more tones of gray or colored according to the object from which it 
was drawn. 


NINTH YEAR. Make drawings from common objects, 
involving the clear imaging of invisible edges. 


The ninth grade pupils ought to be able to think in three dimensions, 
to build with the pencil,—-to manipulate things in the imagination, so to speak. 
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For example to make steps out of a block as in plate P., and to open a 
box cover at any angle. It is all so simple if the solids are transparent to 
the mind. 

Diagonals drawn on the ends of the rectangular prism locate the angle 
in the steps—Other diagonals, as sketched on the nearer end, would locate 











the angles of other steps. It is just as easy to make a flight of steps with 
four treads as with two. 

A book cover will illustrate the box cover, if illustration is necessary. 
As the cover is revolved on its hinge of course the outer corners describe circles 
in the air (ellipses in appearance). These circles being sketched the problem 
is solved. 

Objects like lunch boxes and pitchers with handles are good to practice on, 
Q. A pupil cannot draw a handle right unless he thinks out the curves of all 
its edges entire, visible and invisible, and then lines in what he sees with the 
outer eye. The lunch box is by “E. D. H.,”” Newton, Mass.; the little pitcher, 
by Edith Rowley, Southbridge, Mass.; and the big pitcher, by a girl in the 
ninth grade of the Normal Practice School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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A good drawing may be tinted, or traced and done in color. But drawing, 
DRAWING is the important thing. If at first you don’t succeed, draw, draw, 
DRAW again, and AGAIN, and yet AGAIN, comparing every measure, every 
line, every angle, every curve, with the object. 
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I have seen the nature of the good that it + 
is beautiful, and of the bad that it is ugly. 
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OUTLINES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


By WALTER SARGENT 


State Supervisor of Drawing for Massachusetts 


JANUARY 


PICTORIAL DRAWING 


R. LESLIE W. MILLER at the close of his article in the Octo- 
ber number of the School Arts Book gives expression to the 
following eminently sensible opinion which it is worth while to quote 
as a statement of the place of pictorial drawing in public schools. 
‘“‘We waste a good deal of energy on what is, after all, only 
dabbling in what we call art and which we insist on spelling 
with a capital “‘A.”’ If we could drop most of it altogether and 
stick to the modest purpose of teaching drawing as a fundamental 
branch in general education, our work would gain in dignity 
and our judgment would be more respected.” 
2. ; Let us remember, as we begin pictorial drawing that its 
most valuable result is ability to show by rapid free hand sketches 
how a thing looks. There are no suggestions so helpful and 
affective in criticising results as the simple question, “Does the 
drawing look like the object?” and ‘“‘How can you make it look 
look more like the object?’’ No one can conscientiously compare 
his drawing with the object before him and do his best to make it 
represent the object without developing ability to draw. Ability 
to teach drawing is not success in explaining processes and 
principles, but success in getting pupils to compare their drawings 
with the objects at every stage of the work instead of inventing 
something suggested by the object. ‘There is one thing I can- 
not understand’? remarked an instructor in drawing. ‘Some- 
times I spend half the time of the lesson explaining exactly how 
this drawing should be made and then five or six foreigners 
in the class who cannot understand a word of English will go 
ahead and make the best drawings.” 
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PRIMARY DIVISION. First four years in school. 


Usually the most interesting and therefore most valuable objects to draw at 
this time are the toys received at Christmas. Carts, animals, boats, sleds, wheel- 
barrows, jumping jacks, all are good. (See A, B, C, and D in the other Out- 
line). Select one, for example,a cart. Place it in full view of the children 
and have them draw it in lead pencil or colored pencil. Place all the drawings 
where the children can see and discuss them. 

For the second lesson have two or three of the children who have most 
ability make rapid sketches of carts on the board. After these are discussed 
and erased have all the class make another drawing. The older children 
should be able to represent the cart in several positions. 

In a similar way draw other toys which the children bring in. It is a great 
help also to have silhouettes of the objects cut from paper. 

Now in mid-winter, illustrative sketches should be made showing some 
winter sports or occupations. Compare these with the ‘autumn sketches 
suggested in the special outline for September primary work. 


GRAMMAR DIVISION. Fifth to ninth years in school. 


The work in this division should be serious truth telling about the appear- 
ance of objects in particular positions. Common utensils such as the water 
pail, snow shovel, tin cup, dinner pail, tumbler, are good objects to draw. 
(See illustrations D to J in the other Outline) Whatever object is selected, 
the most important thing is that the children draw thoughtfully, planning 
the proportions, and experimenting with many sketches to see how to represent 
best the characteristics of the object and the particular position in which it 
happens to be. 

In ordinary object drawing the following steps, which have practically 
universal commendation, are suggested as a good method for grades beyond the 
fourth year in school :— 

1. Plan upon the paper what space the drawing is to occupy. This 
may be done effectively by placing the fingers on the paper in such a way as 
to indicate the general contour of the object. The pupil is thus compelled to stop 
and see in imagination the drawing already on the paper. Full attention can be 
given to the placing and proportions, as there are no marks to make or erase. 
The movement of a finger suffices to represent an alternation of proportion. 

This pause for a definite plan before the drawing is started will check 
the hasty, thoughtless beginning, which causes a large part of the failures 
in object drawing. 
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2. Sketch the dominant lines,—those two or three or four which tell 
most about the object, its proportions, and how it stands or grows. Indicate 
one carefully, and relate the length, slant and distance of the others to this 
one. See that these are correct before proceeding further. See also how 
much can be told by these first few lines. Have much practice in making 
rapid sketches which shall be carried no further than this stage. 

3. Complete the drawing by adding whatever lines or accents are neces- 
sary to tell more plainly how the object appears. If there is a lack of some 
such method the outcome is likely to be as follows: If an object is placed 
before pupils and they are asked to draw it they will take their pencils and 
begin with the best of spirits and intention. But a surprisingly large majority 
will proceed with no plan as to what space the drawing is to occupy, and little 
comparison of proportions and directions of lines, before attempting to complete 
the sketch. In fact, most will finish as they go. 

Select some familiar objects as a half-apple, tin cup, dinner pail or dipper 
and have the children draw them following in general the three steps indicated. 
Give them considerable practice in time sketches. Allow only two minutes 
for sketches and see how truly proportions and appearance can be represented 
in that time. Occasionally allow only one minute for sketches. Usually if 
a number of time sketches precede each finished drawing not only will that 
drawing be better but general ability to sketch will be developed as it can be 
in no other way. 
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HELPFUL REFERENCE MATERIAL 


FOR JANUARY WORK 


On Representation in General 


Bound Volumes of The School Arts Book (Dec., Jan., Feb. Numbers). 
Freehand Drawing, Cross, Ginn & Co. 

Prang Text Books of Art Education. 

Thompson’s Model and Object Drawing," Heath. 

Augsburg’s Manuals, Educational Pub. Co. 


Illustrative Drawing 


In addition to articles in the School Arts Book, valuable articles in the 
Year-Book of the Council of Supervisors as follows: For 1902, p. 92; 
1903, p- 46, etc.; 1904, p. 47, etc. 

See also Studies in Childhood, Sully, Chapter X, The Young Draughtsman. 


Pencil Handling 


Berry, Book, May 1902, and Pencil Sketching from Nature, Dr. Haney. 
The Davis Press. 


Water Color Handling 


Parsons, Book, November 1904; Jones, Book, Februay 1904. Norton, 
Book, January 1905. 


Pen and Ink Handling 


Hall, Book, December 1906, and ‘“‘With Brush and Pen’ Chapter on 
“Still Life.” 





















THE WORKSHOP 


EARS ago when I was tramping in Switzerland one day 

we were caught in a shower and took refuge in a challet 
on the mountain side where lived a herdsman and his wife and 
baby. In a box of odds and ends in one corner of the room I 
found a pencil with a silver top so made that it could be used 
as a calendar. Evidently it belonged to the young mother, for 
it was “made in Germany,” her own girlhood home. It was 
kept up to date, correctly set for the month. I studied the thing 
long enough to find out how it was made, for it pleased me, and 
then I put it back in its place, and tucked the pattern of it away 
in one of my brain pockets. Fortunately it was a pocket with- 
out a hole in it (Do any of your brain pockets leak?); and so 
when I was rummaging around among my pockets the other 
day to see what I could find appropriate to the coming New 
Year I ran across that perpetual calendar idea. I got it out 
and looked at it, and concluded that I could go into my Work- 
shop and make a German calendar out of two spools. And so 
I did. You can make one, to carry in your coat pocket. 


A PERPETUAL CALENDAR 


Find a twist spool and a silk spool of about the same diameter 
(See illustration 6). Whittle out a round spindle to fit tight in 
both—not solid tight, but so that you can twist the spools on 
the spindle if you use muscle enough. Now split the end of the 
spindle in the twist spool (the short one) with the point of your 
knife, and drive a wedge into it so that the spindle will never 
turn again in that spool. With a pencil divide the upper rim 
of this spool into seven equal parts. Now under each point 
draw a vertical line on the drum of the spool to divide that into 
seven equal parts (I used pen and ink for these lines, and all 
the rest). Now draw corresponding vertical lines on the drum 
of the other spool. On the upper spool print SMTWTFS to 
denote the days of the week. 
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Press your knife blade into the upper rim of the silk spool 
above one of the lines, and pulling the spools apart a little insert 
a thread between them and through the cut in the rim. Squeeze 
the spools together again to hold the thread. Now wind the 
thread around the spool from left to right, to make a line like 
the thread of a screw, as shown in the illustration, going around 


6 


240S 





five times and stopping one space farther to the right. Press 
the knife into the lower rim at that point and draw the thread into 
the cut. Be sure that the spaces between the turns of the thread 
areeven. When they are, begin at 1 and print in the figures neatly, 
around and around upto 31. Take off the thread and the calendar 
is complete. To set the calendar for any month, turn the drums until 
the 1 comes under the letter for the day when the month begins. 


OTHER CALENDARS 


On the plate on page 318, are three calendars, two made 
by children in school, and one, No. 3, which I made in my work- 
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shop two years ago. ! Ilikeditsomuch ™ 
I have it yet. Fig. 7, p.324 shows 
just how to make the essential parts 
of it. The motto and the design may 
be according to your taste. Figure 4 
shows a little easel calendar made 
from cardboard and one of those 
little calendar pads such as cost a 
cent. Figure 5 is another perpetual 
calendar. Can you figure out how 
to make one like that? I used strips 
of paper, but you might use ribbon. 
The other illustration, page 323, is 
a business man’s calendar. It was 
made by a boy in the Central Gram- 
mar school, Everett, Mass. There are 
wooden rolls inside with paper con- 
taining the names and dates pasted 
on. The week roll is 1 inch in diame- 
ter, the month roll 1 1-4 inch, and 
the date rolls are 1-2 inch in diameter, 
with a strip for the figures 39 inches 
long. Your father would appreciate 
one of these as a Christmas present. 

Calendars are good things for both 
boys and girls to make at this time 
of year. 





THE EXPERIMENTS 
HERO’S FOUNTAIN (jy 





This fountain takes its name from Hero 
(or Heron) a philosopher and mathematician 
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who lived in Alexandria over 2000 years ago. Hero’s Fountain is the fore- 
runner of a number of modern inventions for raising water and producing 
air pressure. The same principle was employed in the past century for 
raising water out of the mines of Hungary. The fountain is based on a prin- 
ciple which we will consider as: 


VIII. The Elasticity of Air. 
MATERIALS. 


AB Glass tubing 16 inches long, see figure 9, p. 326. 
CD Glass tubing, 13 inches long. 

EF Glass tubing, 10 inch long (E, spray). 

G Wide mouth bottle. 

H Lamp chimney. 

I Cork to fit lamp chimney at x. 

J Cork to fit lamp chimney at y 

K Cork to fit bottle. 


APPARATUS. Through the corks bore two holes, being careful that 
the holes in J and in K are the same distance apart. Soften the corks. Round 
both ends of the glass tubing, AB and CD. Round end F of glass tubing EF 
and make a spray end at E. Into the opening x of the lamp chimney place 
cork I; into the opening at y place cork J. Fill the bottle 1-3 full of water 
and into the mouth place cork K. Put the rounded end of glass tubing EF 
through cork I until it is about 1-4 of an inch from cork J. Put end C of 
glass tubing CD through cork J until it is about 1-4 of an inch from cork I. 
Put end A of glass tubing AB through the remaining holes in corks J and I. 
See that end A comes to the outer surface of cork I. Now put B and D through 
cork K so that end D is above, and end B is below the surface of the water 
in the bottle. 

(If possible have end D just 1-2 an inch below cork K and end B 
almost touching the bottom of the bottle). Fill the chimney almost full of 
water by inverting the apparatus. 

Notice the space occupied by the water and that occupied by the air in 
the bottle and in the chimney. 


EXPERIMENT. Pour some water into the upper portion of the chimney. 
OBSERVATION. The water passes through the glass tubing AB into 


the bottle, and water is forced from the chimney through spray end E. 
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INFERENCE. As the water enters the bottle it forces the air from the 
bottle through the tubing DC into the chimney; this" increases the pressure 





upon the water in the chimney which is forced through FE at the spray end E. 
Note that the water poured into the upper portion of the chimney is not 


the water that is forced from the spray end. 
If the Hero’s Fountain is found difficult to make, a substitute showing 


the same principles may be easily constructed, 
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L, M, N, and O, glass tubing (See figure to). 

P, spray end. 

Q and R rubber tubing. 

S, a funnel made by rolling a piece of stiff paper into cone-shape, and 
used to pour water into the tubing O, through R. 
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IX. Atmospheric Pressure, the principle of the Barometer. 


MATERIALS. 
A Glass tubing, 36 inches long (See figure 12). 
B A small cup of mercury. 
C A small piece of sheet rubber. 


APPARATUS. Heat the end of the glass tubing (A) and with a file 
flare it slightly. Over this flared or flanged end fit tight two or three thick- 
nesses of sheet rubber, (C). Into the other end of the tubing insert a funnel 
made of a piece of stiff paper twisted into a hollow cone. Through the funnel 
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pour some mercury until the tubing is filled, being careful to shake the tube 
occasionally to drive out any possible air bubbles. With the finger tight over 
the open end invert the tubing and put the open end under the surface of the 
mercury in the cup. Remove the finger from the tubing and see that no air 
enters up through the mercury.* 


OBSERVATION. When the finger is removed from the tubing the mer- 
cury falls away from the upper end and gradually comes to rest about 30 
inches above the surface of the mercury in the cup. 


What sustains the column of mercury? 


INFERENCE. The pressure of the air on the surface of the mercury 
in the cup sustains the column of mercury. 


EXPERIMENT. With a pin pierce a hole in the sheet rubber. Notice 
the column of mercury. 


OBSERVATION. The column of mercury falls to the level of the surface 
of the mercury in the cup. 


INFERENCE. When air is let into the tubing through the pin-hole in 
the sheet rubber, the pressure of air on the mercury in the tube becomes the 
same as the pressure of air on the mercury in the cup, and the column of 
mercury is no longer held up by the pressure of air on the surface of the mercury 
in the cup. 


This experiment known as “ Torricelli’s experiment” was first tried by Torricelli, a 
Florentine philosopher in 1643, and upon it is based the barometer discovered also by 
Porricelli. 

If mercury were not so expensive you might try the same experiment with tubes of 
considerably larger bore. You would see that the air would in each case, sustain a column 
of mercury 30 inches high, unless the bore of the tube were more than one square inch 
when the mercury would stand lower than 30 inches, If you could perform the first exper 
iment with a tube having a bore of exactly one square inch and would then weigh the mer- 
cury standing in the tube you would find its weight to be a little less than 15 pounds (14.7 


pounds 


*Five ounces of mercury costing about 20 cents will be sufficient A saucer two 
inches across and a half inch deep will be large enough. If such a saucer cannot be 
easily found, take a block of wood and hollow it out to the same size. Support the 
apparatus in a vertical position, by any convenient means. 

The support in the illustration is made of two wooden rods passed through two 
thin blocks of wood with rubber bands looped over a tack behind the glass tube to hold 
it in place 
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From this fact is deduced the law that air exerts a pressure of 15 pounds on every 
square inch of surface. his pressure 


s sometimes called a pressure of one 
atmosphere. 





Mercury is about 13} times as heavy as water. Can you tell how long a tube you 
would need to perform this experiment with water instead of mercury? 


The surface of the body of a medium-size boy is about 14 square feet or 2016 square 
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inches. If there is a pressure of 15 pounds to every one of these square inches, the boy 
is supporting 2016 x 15 pounds or 30,240 pounds which is more than 15 tons. He does 
not feel this because every part of his body is filled with air, and you know that “‘air 
presses equally in all directions,” so the pressure of the outside air is equalized or counter- 
balanced by the air within the body. When the outside pressure is removed from any 
part of the body the pressure from within shows itself by bulging out that part of the 
body. The following interesting experiment will prove this: Place in a bottle a piece 
of paper, set fire to it and just before it stops burning, that is, when the heat has driven 
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out the greater part of the air, quickly place the fleshy part of 
the hand tight over the mouth of the bottle. There is very little 
air in the bottle, therefore very little pressure on that part of the 
hand that rests on the mouth of the bottle, and the pressure of 
the air from the inside of the body shows itself by pressing the 


fleshy part of the hand into the bottle. 


THE BAROMETER 


APPARATUS. Use the same apparatus as in Ex- 
periment IX, except that the end of the tubing must be a 
“closed” end instead of a “flanged” end. On a piece of 
stiff paper about 36 inches long and an inch wide, mark 
off a scale of inches. Fasten this to the tubing as illustrated 
(D E Figure 13), keeping zero (0) always on a level with 
the surface of the mercury in the cup. After the apparatus 
is secure in a vertical position, notice the space above the 
mercury in the tube. This is known as the “Torricellian 
Vacuum.” 


OBSERVATION. Twice a day for at least three days 


tube, using the following blank form. 


Daily Readings 
DATE. 8 A.M 6 P. M VARIATION WEATHER 


Is there any variation? If so, what causes it? 


INFERENCE. The variation in the pressure of the 
atmosphere causes the height of the mercury to vary. 

NOTE. During the period in which you are making 
these observations notice also the changes in the weather. 
The falling of the mercury generally indicates coming foul 
weather. The sudden falling of the mercury indicates the 
approach of a storm. The gradual rising of the mercury 
indicates clear weather or the breaking up of a storm. 

How does this compare with your readings of the 
barometer? 

On some days the height of the column of mercury | 
will be more than 30 inches, on others less than 30 inches. 
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This shows that the pressure of the air is not always the same. When the 
air is heavy the pressure of the air is greater and the mercury rises; when 
the air is light the pressure is less and the mercury falls. ' 

The Barometer shows all CHANGES of atmospheric pressure. The 4 
height of the mercury does not signify the kind of weather, but any sudden 
rise or fall indicates a change of weather. A LOW barometer indicates a 





storm because it means that air from the surrounding regions will soon rush in 
to restore equilibrium, and will probably cause bad weather—rain, snow, 
hail, sleet, according to the season; a HIGH or rising barometer means fair 
weather, because it indicates a flowing away of air from that spot and there 
is no fear of disturbances flowing in from outside regions. 





The Weather Bureau at Washington receives daily telegrams from all the signal 
stations throughout the country giving the readings of the barometer and other climatic 
conditions These statements or reports are at once printed on a map and sent out so ‘ 
that we may see at a glance the weather conditions existing all over the country 

Lines joining places of the same barometric pressure are called isobars. These 
lines are found to curve about certain centers which are marked by either “high” or *‘lou 
The weather map Figure 14, illustrates the actual atmospheric pressure in all parts of the 


United States on a certain day and hour 
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The earth is supposed to be surrounded by a great ocean of air. Some scientists say 
that it extends 50 miles above the surface of the earth, others believe it extends as high 
as 250 miles The atmosphere becomes less dense as we ascend above the surface of the 
earth. If a barometer is carried up in an airship or even up a mountain the mercury is 
found to continue to fall as the elevation increases At the height of about 34 miles 
above the sea level the barometer stands at 15 inches or one-half its normal height If 


the whole volume of atmosphere that surrounds the earth could be reduced to the same 
density as that at the sea level it would occupy much less space extending only about 
5 miles above the surface of the earth and some of the highest mountains would project 
above it 

One of the first barometers made was a very interesting one made in 1659, a few 
years later than Torricelli’s, by Otto von Guericke, a natural philosopher of Magdeburg, 
Germany This was a water barometer having, instead of a column of mercury, a column 
of water which passed through the roof of his house like a chimney Upon the top of the 
water floated a wooden figure which in fair weather could be seen above the housetop, 


but was hidden from view in bad weather It is no wonder his neighbors thought von 


Guericke a wizard 


WILLIAM C. A. HAMMEL 


Greensboro, North Carolina 


Nore BY THE EpiTrorR The mercury barometer may be too expensive or too diffi- 
cult for some of you to make ry the kind I have, a water barometer, see Figure 11 \ 
Danish sailor told me about this Find a tall bottle with a large mouth, U, and fill it 
nearly full of water Find another bottle with a long slim neck, T; but a little water in 
it and turn it head downward into the other bottle. In my barometer, shown in the illus 
tration, U is an olive bottle, and T a Chianti wine flask stripped of its rushes. The water 
in the neck of the flask varies in level according to the weather, as much as three inches, 
from W to Z, caused by the atmospheric pressure upon V. I am not sure that it is a reli- 
able prophet, but it is fun to watch it, and the old folk in Denmark have great faith in 
this sort of a genie in a bottle 






































EDITORIAL 


WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS. And I want you to 

think with me a moment about that which the day recalls,— 
that birth in the stable at Bethlehem. Never mind just now 
your own opinions as to its significance, let us consider it 
as a part of a whole, just as we might consider the mother’s 
face in Carreggio’s “Holy Night’’ as a part, a spot of light, in 
the composition. Does it fall into its place? Is it a vital part 
of a perfect unity? Was it painted by the same hand that painted 
the other parts of the picture? Or is it over-wrought, an exag- 
geration, too brilliant an accent, a blemish? 

Think of the Life as it appears in human history: 

When the light of Persia had become dim, and the faith 
of Egypt was dead, and the Arcadian joy and beauty of Greece 
had departed, and the vision of Israel had tarried until the heart 
was sick with hope deferred, and the whole world lay groaning 
beneath its burden of fear and hate and sin, hearing only the 
tramp of Roman legions in the darkness, then flamed into the 
night a splendor of angels with heavenly songs, and they who 
saw and heard, found afterwards only a baby in a manger. 
Then came the Kings with gifts, and the King with a sword. 
Then was every recent mother in Bethlehem broken-hearted, 
while one homeless mother in the desert hugged her child. Then 
passed the thirty years of toil. Then came the approving voice 
from heaven, and forty days of testing. Then the wondrous 
ministry :—little children blessed, the sick made well, the hungry 
fed, the sad made joyful, the asking all answered, the sinful 
forgiven, the bereaved comforted. And then the awful tragedy: 
—despised, rejected, love turned to hate, friends false, even 
the favor of God withdrawn, alone, the blackness of darkness, 
the exceeding bitter cry, the sealed tomb. And then the morn- 
ing in the garden, the morning by the lake, the morning on the 
mountain top. And then the vision of John;—the Rider on the 
white horse, the armies of heaven, the redeemed earth, the 
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innumerable company, the anthem like the sound of the sea, 
“King of Kings and Lord of Lords, forever and ever, Hallelujah! 
forever—and—ever’’ Whatever we may believe about all this 
it is superb! What a conception! What a hero! What mar- 
shalling of accessories! What a massing of lights and darks! 
What handling of color! The eyes of seers for nineteen hundred 
years have found it God’s masterpiece,—the free and adequate 
embodiment of Divine love and life. 

That night in David’s city,—the mother away from home, 
the hillside cave, the heavenly glory full of singing angels, the 
rude shepherds, the splendid Kings,—the part of the canvas 
that contains that is like all the rest. That spot transcends 
“the drawing of Michaelangelo and the coloring of Titian.” 
It is august; but its bold composition, its startling contrasts, 
its super-natural coloring, are of a piece with the whole, and 
proclaim the same mighty Hand. As long as the world sings 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” it will sing Luther’s “Cradle Hymn” 
and the “Little Town of Bethlehem” by Phillips Brooks. 


@. That the event may be approached at a new angle and there- 
fore make a fresh impression, the December number offers you 
“The Little Wise Men,” by Miss Patterson. Read the story 
yourself once or twice, until it becomes familiar, and then read 
it without note or comment to the children. Unless your 
children are hopelessly different from children in this part 
of the world, the unusual phrasing of the fine sentences, making 
vivid pictures, fresh every moment, will fascinate them (Pro- 
vided, of course, that the words are well read). It is a charming 
little story, fresh and wholesome, and true to child nature and 
to the nature of sweet Mothers the world over. 


@ Christmas tokens made by the children are more beautiful 
with each succeeding year. Some of the best gleaned by last 
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December’s Contest, and a few others, are shown in the plates 
on pp. 334 and 335. The Christmas landscape was made by 
Lottie White Billings, Montana. I liked it not only because 
it was beautiful color, but because that is the way a Christmas 
twilight usually looks in Billings. It is true to the life. I do 
not know who made the greeting from the Coddington School, 
but it-is well arranged. The cover with the Angel Heads, hides 
a well printed Christmas Carol done by Madeline Jones, from 
the Burr School, Newton, I think. The “Holy Night” is by an 
eighth grade girl, and that is all I know about it, except that 
it is unusually well spaced throughout. 

“A Happie Christmasse” is not the work of a child, but it 
suggests a Christmas postal card within the possibilities of an 
upper grade pupil. The first booklet in the other plate is by 
“A. C. R.” of the Burr School, Newton. It is a complete book, 
properly bound in flexible cardboard.* ‘The Mason’s Christmas’”’ 
is a beautifully written story on unruled pages, by Alice E. Fales, 
Grade VII. ‘A Christmas Story” by Charles King comes from 
the same school, but where that school is, I cannot say. ‘Worth 
your Trouble,” has as its title page “Sweets to the Sweet,” and 
it contains ten good receipts for Christmas candy. The Christ- 
mas Packet “To Mama,” is by “R. A.,” and comes, with the 
candy book from the Burr School, Newton. 


€ That we might have even more beautiful Christmas work 
this year I asked Mr. Joseph W. Phinney, Manager 
of the American Type Founders Company, a man of refined 
taste, quietly influencing for good the printers of the country, 
and indeed the whole reading public, through his beautiful type 
and ornaments for use in printing, to let us see some of his 

*The frontispiece is Blashfield’s “Christmas Chimes,” with a verse expressing 


joyful good wishes. ‘‘The Choir Boys” come next with a quotation from a Christmas 
Carol. Then follow seven famous Madonna Pictures illustrating ‘“‘Luther’s Cradle Hymn.” 
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Christmas material. He said he would, at once, with evident 
pleasure; and his generous response appears in the form of our 
Christmas Supplement. How rich in usable material this is! 
It ought to read us a new lesson in the beauty of simplicity and 
good drawing. 


@ The “Welcome” to Santa Clause which forms the frontis- 
piece to this editorial is an adaptation of a design I found upon 
the cover of a Holiday Catalog issued by a German book pub- 
lishing house. The Mistletoe is reproduced from a plate which 
appeared in Le Moniteur du Dessin, published by Mme. Gauguet, 
Paris. It is an authoritative drawing from the European mistle- 
toe, and will still further enrich our store of decorative elements.* 


@ The December Calendar design makes use of the Christmas 
idea. Again I have tried to draw to please the children, but 
without forgetting that older folk will be looking it over with 
curious eyes. There are touches in the design that only thought- 
ful and experienced adults will appreciate, but they do not detract 
from its beauty from the child’s point of view. In placing this 
design upon the biackboard draw the mantel shelf first, then 
the fire-place, then the fire screen. Next hang up the stockings 
and let the children suggest what shall be placed in them and 
near by. 


@ Some supervisors of drawing have complained that their 
teachers do not show sufficient originality in their Christmas 
work. Well, teachers have to show their originality in a dozen 
ways, foreign to supervisors, all the time (Live day after day, 
week in and week out with fifty children, and see!) If all super- 
visors would be as generous with helpful suggestions and with 

*These plates and many others with descriptive text and suggestions for use in 


Christmas souvenirs, are to be found in the ‘‘Christmas Packet” published by The Davis 
Press. It contains eleven plates, fifty illustrations, many in colors. Price 25 cts. 
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suggestive drawings as was Mr. M. E. Bennett of Braddock, 
Penn., last season, in all probability the “original” work would 
be forthcoming. Mr. Bennett’s Holiday Outlines (done on the 
hektograph) contained more than fifty drawings of things to 
make, all carefully laid out and annotated. ‘‘With what measure 
ye mete it shall be measured to you again.” 


q@ Our “Thanksgiving Supplement” would not pass the postal 
authorities in the form in which it was originally planned. It 
had to be bound in. By pulling up the back cover, the wire 
staples may be unclasped and the “Supplement” removed, and 
bound with thread as a pamphlet. The staples may then be 
closed again and the cover pasted into place. 


@_ Some excellent material in the form of outlines for coloring, 
texts for illuminating, calendars for decorating, etc., is to be 
had of Atkinson, Mentzer and Grover of Chicago. The Mr. 
Grover who contributes the article on toys in this number, is 
a member of this enterprising house, as well as of the Crafts- 
man’s Guild. His work is never commonplace. Send for a 
price list. 


@ Every teacher ought to have one of the catalogs of Mr. Alfred 
Bartlett of 69 Cornhill, Boston, another source of good Holiday 
material. Mr. Bartlett is the originator of the Cornhill Dodgers 
(“They make for virtue’’), the Cornhill Broadsides, Letter-Leafiets, 
Calendars, Greetings, Friend-to-Friend Post Cards, etc., which 
are now to be found from one end of our country to the other, 
and are treasured for their dignified beauty. His publications 
have a certain distinction, which sets them apart from others, 
and gives them a unique place in the world of print. 


< Teachers of the manual arts will be glad to know of the illus- 
trated handbook, “Lessons in Leather Work” by Marguerite 
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Charles, which the F. W. Devoe and C. T. Raynolds Co. have 
just translated from the French. Price, 35 cents; send to the 
publishers, Fulton street, cor. William, New York, for a copy. 


@. The article by Miss Lillian Fliege will answer several letters 
received during the past month, about tooled leather work, 
and will furnish suggestions for home work on Christmas gifts 
really worth while. Miss Fliege is a supervisor in Calumet, 
Michigan, and one of the instructors in Mr. Sanford’s now famous 
Arts and Crafts Village at Chautauqua. 


@_ The Committee on the Utilization of Museums of Art by 
Schools and Colleges announces among its lectures at Huntington 
Chambers Hall, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston, two lectures by 
Mr. John La Farge, Dec. 7th and 14th, and one by Mr. Walter 
Sargent, Dec. 21st. Mr. La Farge will speak on Painting and 
on Minor Arts; Mr. Sargent on Museums of Art and the Public 
Schools. The lectures are at 8 p. m. 


@. The Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University offers 
among its Afternoon and Saturday Courses for Teachers, Nov. 
1st to April 1st, a course in The Theory of Pure Design by Dr. 
Ross. For information address Mr. J. L. Love, 16 University 
Hall, Cambridge. 


@ What line of reading and study or what handicraft are you 
following this winter for your own professional growth? 


@ What’s worth drawing at all is worth drawing well. 
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This is the sort of letter that warms an Editor’s heart. 


My dear Mr. Bailey :— 

I send you a pattern of a Christmas candy box which my pupils found a 
joy to make. It proved to be a means of grace in the use of the compasses, 
which was of course, its principal raison d’etre. It was evolved from the old 
hexagonal pattern and had a cover attached. Why not have a separate cover? 
Why not double the sides like a pattern in the School Arts Book? So it was 
improved and some of the children strengthened it by getting an extra hexa- 
gonal piece into the bottom. Two sheets of nine by twelve drawing paper 
will makea4-inch box and cover. When a number of them are decorated in 
original holly designs in red and green the whole effect is quite pleasing. | 
was told that many of the children made several boxes apiece and that the best 
ones were taken home so that I did not see them,but I send one or two examples. 
Perhaps some teacher of your magazine may like to try the pattern. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Arie E. Kelley. 
96 Maple St., Bristol, Conn. 





Q. I want a book or books on sketching animals for newspaper cuts. 
Do you know of any such? E. J. W., Iowa. 

A. No, not on drawing animals for newspapers. The following would 
be helpful, no doubt: “Animal Drawing,” Rimmer, (Houghton, Mifflin) 
“Art Anatomy of Animals,” Ernest Seton Thompson (Macmillan). 


My dear Mr. Bailey :— Springfield, Mass. 

I have been gathering illustrations from various monthly magazines such 
as Harpers’, Scribners’, the American Magazine, the Century, McClures’, and 
the like; the examples covering a period of rather more than sixty years. They 
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are confined entirely to magazines of the type mentioned above. Are you 
willing to answer any of the enclosed list of questions concerning magazine 
illustrations? I may say that the information which I wish is neither for 
revenue nor publication and I should be greatly obliged for such answers as 
you are willing to give. 

1. At what period do you consider the best wood engraving was done? 

2. At what period do you consider the best drawing was done? 

3. Will you name a few of the best illustrations of articles relating to 

travel? 

4- What do you consider the best examples of illustrations of fiction? 

5. Can you specify any particularly notable work of either descriptive 
articles or fiction at about the following dates? 1856, 1866, 1873, 1883, 1893 
1905. Yours very truly, a 


—") 9 


= | «George C. Gardner. 


Comment: Possibly some reader of the School Arts Book 
would like to get into touch with Mr. Gardner. I am sure he 
would welcome the opinions of all thoughtful observers. 


To the Editor of the School Arts Book :— 

I want to learn how to furnish a house simply and beautifully “I was 
much interested in Mr. Kirby’s article on “Home Decoration,” but it was 
necessarily brief. Will you kindly suggest books, magazines or papers on 
this subject? 

A. Several years ago the Twentieth Century Club of Boston 
published a series of leaflets on Beauty in the Home, that furnished 
just the information you need. There was such a demand for 
the leaflets that a second edition was soon exhausted. Fortunately 
a partial substitute is to be had in the form of a portfolio of notes 
on The Home Beautiful, issued by the Fitchburg Woman’s Club, 
Fitchburg, Mass., copies of which may be had at a reasonable 
price through application to the Secretary. The notes are upon 
a series of eight lectures recently delivered before the club, upon 
such topics as Household Art, Dress, Applied Design in common 
objects, rugs, etc. Such a Magazine as The House Beautiful, 
ought to help. 
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My dear Mr. Bailey :— 

I am sending you some of our October work. These are such friendly 
contests that the pupils in the different grades are as proud to have a prize 
winner among their number as if they had all won prizes. I was especially 
glad for the little girl who won a second prize. She is a worthy pupil and has 
had a sad year, having lost both father and mother. Her face just beamed 
this morning when I told the children about the prizes. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mary E. Baker. 


Comment: What a perpetual lesson to us these blessed 
children are! No bitter envy, no green-eyed jealousy. They 
rejoice with those who rejoice, and are glad to “look upon the 
things of another.’’ Like them let us all do our best and then 
be glad whoever wins. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A Manual of Historic Ornament. By Richard Glazier. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 168 pp. 6xg1-2. 56 
full page plates, roo other illustrations in the text, and about 
50 crnamental initials of various styles. $3. 


Every college man and every studious person knows Ploetz’ Epitome of 
Universal History. Beside that should now be placed this book which might 
well be called Glazier’s Epitome of Universal Ornament. It is an indispensable 
book of reference. For the first time the student can find in convenient form, 
adequately illustrated, all reputable styles of architectural ornament, and the 
important characteristics of the “Applied Arts” arranged with reference to 
“the evolution or development of design in various materials’’,—Mosaics, 
Ceramics, Glass, Enamels, Gold and Silver, Iron, Bronze, Wood, Ivory, Leather, 
Textiles, etc. The various forms of handicraft will never be taken seriously 
by educators until each is seen in its historic setting, until each is taught with 
its history and traditions, until each is known in the light of the work of its 
master craftsmen. This book will help to establish the historical background 
for a score of the “minor arts”. It is admirably illustrated with careful pen 
drawings by the author, presenting the originals with brilliant success, and 
most refreshingly to eyes wearied with half-tones. The text is readable, and 
its value is increased by chronological reference and a discriminating bibli- 
ography of each subject. 


Outlines of the History of Painting. By Edmund Von Mach. 
Ginn & Co., 1906. 186 pp. 8x11, with an Art Map of 
Europe, in colors. $1.65. 


This book might be called the Ploetz’ Epitome of Universal Painting. Its 
first part consists of chronological tables, admirably arranged to show the 
history of the art in Italy, Germany, the Netherlands, Spain, France, England, 
America, Russia, Scandinavia, Denmark, Japan, and China. This is supple- 
mented by the unique Art Map of Europe, with a key locating all the important 
places for the study of art, and those of peculiar interest to the student of the 
history of painting. The second part consists of the names and dates of more 
than three thousand artists of distinction from Cimabue to men now living, 
with a key to the pronunciation of their names. The third part contains a 
brief account of the history of painting, beginning with “‘A brief survey of the 
history of painting to the beginning of the thirteenth century of the Christian 
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era.”” The book concludes with a fine-toothed index to part three, made with 
rare good sense. The author does not use words so playfully as many another 
writer on “art’’, and therefore his text can be readily understood and his 
judgments apprehended. Professor Von Mack is discriminating and unpreju- 
diced. His book is a valuable contribution to the biblography of pictorial art. 


Copper Work. By Augustus F. Rose. The Davis |Press, 1906. 
118 pp. 6xg. 50 full page plates and many figures in the 
text, making a total of more than 550 illustrations. $1.50. 


Bound in copper-colored buckram and gold, beautifully printed on heavy 
cream-tinted paper, without a waste word, and with every illustration valuable, 
this book sets the pace for those who would make acceptable handbooks for 
teachers. Mr. Rose is a successful teacher in the Technical High School, 
Providence, and upon the basis of experience speaks with authority. He 
describes and illustrates the making of escutcheons, hinges, drawer pulls, 
finger plates, pad corners, box corners, stamp boxes, match boxes, sconces, 
picture frames, plates, trays, porringers, ink pots, spoons, sugar tongs, tea 
scoops, watch fobs, etc. Throughout the book order and beauty reign supreme. 
Wonderful to relate, there is not a really bad design among the “four hundred.”’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


CORREGGIO. By T. Sturge Moore, Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
(To be reviewed later). 

DEUXIEME CONGRES_INTERNATIONAL de L’ Enseignement du Dessin, 
Berne, 1904 (To be reviewed later). 

LESSONS FOR JUNIOR CITIZENS. By Mabel Hill. Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 
A book that makes for a fine civic life in America. It is called ‘A Work- 
ing Book in Civics for Boys and Girls”, and is praiseworthy throughout. 

THE DRAGON PAINTER. By Mary McNeil Fenollosa. Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50. A story of the life of a young artist in Japan. Presents an inti- 
mate knowledge of Japanese life and character. 

SIR JOSHUA AND HIS CIRCLE. By Fitzgerald Molloy. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
2 Vol. $6.50. Presents vividly the life of Sir Joshua and his famous 
literary and artistic friends. 

ELEMENTARY BRUSH STUDIES, By Elizabeth Carbet Yeats. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Twenty-four lithographic plates of water 
color drawings reproduced with commendable faithfulness. 
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A FEW OF THE BEST OF THE HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 


PETER POODLE, Toy Maker to the King. By Will Bradley. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. The most original, the most decoratively illustrated, and 
the best of all the toy-alive books of the time. The illustrations, in 
orange and black, are masterpieces of design. The book is rich, and 
entirely “‘different.’’ 


PUNCH AND JUDY BOOK. By Helen May Whitney, illustrated by Charlotte 
Harding. Suffield & Co. $1.25. The illustrations are clever, of course. 
A book to delight children whether they have seen the real show or not. 


PIED PIPER OF HAMLIN. Illustrated by Van Dyck. Wessels Co. $1.25. 
Not the great Van Dyck, but a clever designer and draftsman who gives 
new charm to Browning’s lively poem, by his spirited drawings, harmon- 
niously colored in soft flat tones. The whole poem is hand lettered. 


THE GOOSE GIRL. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. McClurg. $1.25. The illus- 
trations are in Mrs. Perkins’ best style, bold, free pen drawings, each 
occupying a full page. 

VERBECK’S BOOK OF BEARS. Lippincott. $1.50. Verbeck’s power as a 
draftsman and his cleverness at rhyming are too well known to require 
here even the statement that this book is one of the season’s best. It is 
great fun! 


THE BRONTOS AND THE TOODLE BIRD. By Alice Raiker, illustrated by 
Lawson Wood. Valentine & Sons, London. $1.25. This contains 
perhaps the most ludicrous illustrations of primitive man and prehistoric 
animals ever put on paper for the pleasure of children. They are “awfully 
funny” and unusually good in color. There are sixteen full-page plates. 

LIVING TOYS. A Wonderbook for Girls and Boys, adapted from the French 
of G. Montorgueil, by Mrs. Harold Neil. Warne & Co. $1.50. The 
plates are in bold brilliant colors, not inharmonious, and the drawing is 
good. The toys are very much alive, and quite amusing. 

HUMPTY DUMPTY and Other Songs. By Joseph Moorat, with pictures by 
Paul Woodroffe. Dodge Pub. Co. $1.25. The book gives words and 
music and is full of strong handsome pen drawings delightful to behold. 

THE WONDER VOYAGE. By Ruth Cobb. Thomas Nelson & Sons. $1.50. 
A little girl visits the countries of the world in three hours by ‘‘ Wireless 
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Telegraph Express.’”? There are twenty full-page colored plates. Good 
as “supplementary observing’’ in elementary geography. 

MARY’S LITTLE LAMB. A picture guessing story by Edith Frances Foster, 
Cassino, Salem, Mass. $.75. Text partly made up of little pictures, 
well drawn with pen, and printed in red. To be read like a rebus. The 
lettering is good pen work too. 

THE HOUSE THAT GLUE BUILT. By Clara Andrews Williams, with illus- 
trations by George A. Williams. Stokes. $1.00. The book contains 
pages of things to cut out to paste on other pages of interiors, that the 
various rooms of a house may be properly furnished. The drawing is 
good, the color schemes harmonious, and the general style of interior 
furnishings one to be commended. It is to an unusual degree an educa- 
tional book. 

QUEEN ZIXI OF IX, the famous St. Nicholas character, so charmingly illus- 
trated by Richardson, has appeared in book form. The Century Co. 
$1.50. 


THE OCTOBER MAGAZINES 
From ‘*What’s in the Magazines.” 


ART AND HANDICRAFT. 

American Colonial Silver of the 17th and 18th Centuries in the Boston Museum. 
Studio. 

American Mural Painting since 1898. William Walton. Scribner. 

American National Gallery, Why Not An? F.G. Mather, Jr. Burlington. 

Art Museum as an Historian. Craftsman. 

Art Pottery, Domestic, and its Manufacture. Jane S. Johnson. American 
Home and Gardens. 

Artistic Conscience, The. J. Lawrence Erb. Musician. 

Arts and Crafts Movement in America—II. Mabel T. Priestman. House 
Beautiful. 

Baertsoen, Albert, Recent Etchings by. Henri Frantz. Studio. 

Cabinet Work, Home Training in—-XX. Craftsman. 

Caricature, and Max Beerbohm. Benjamin de Casseres. Metropolitan. 

Cassone-Fronts in American Collections—II. Burlington. 

Craftsman Jewelry. Claire M. Coburn. Good Housekeeping. 

Craftsmen, National Society of. Studio. 

Corots in the Alexander Young Collection. Studio. 
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English Pewter, A Collection of. E. W.Low. House Beautiful. 

English Provincial Museums—I. Burlington. 

European Painting, Present Status of. Royal Cortissoz. Atlantic. 

Fine Arts, The, in the Curriculum. Rupert Hughes. Musician. 

Fourteenth Century Sketchbook, A. Roger E. Fry. Burlington. 

Glasgow, Modern Decorative Art at. J. Taylor. Studio. 

Henner, Jean Jacques. R. H. Titherington. Munsey. 

Hubbell, Henry Salem. American Painter. Lucy F. Perkins. World To-day. 

Ireland National Gallery, The. Ellen Duncan. Burlington. 

Italian Monuments, Modern. Alfredo Melani. Architectural Record. 

Leigh, William R.,—a Painter of Personality. Roxanna White. Smith’s. 

Machinery and the Arts and Crafts, Gustav Stickley. Craftsman. 

Mackay Memorial Statue, The. Eliot Lord. World’s Work. 

Mary Queen of Scots, Protraits of. Lionel Cust. Burlington. 

Mattos, Henri Teixeira de, Art of. Haldane MacFall. Studio. 

Old Golf China, A Find in. House Beautiful. 

Old Masters, Bogus, John C. Van Dyke. Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Pencil-Drawing from Nature. Alfred East. Studio. 

Photography, Women and. Stella R. Crothers. Home. 

Picture Frame, Individual Treatment of the. Frederick W. Coburn. Studio. 

Raphael, a New, for the National Gallery. Herbert Cook. Burlington. 

Repin, Illia. Russia’s Greatest Painter. Christian Brinton. Scribner. 

Saint-Cloud Porcelain—I. M. L. Solon. Burlington. 

Silverware, Old, Collecting. Walter A. Dyer. Country Life. 

Tools and Wood for Home Carpentering. FrankO.Carpenter. Suburban Life. 

Vases, Inlaid and Engraved, of 6,500 Years Ago. Edgar J. Banks. Open 
Court. 

Weaving, Home. Inez J. Gardner. Suburban Life. 

Whistler’s Academy of Painting. Cyrus Cuneo. Century. 


IMPORTANT ILLUSTRATIONS AND ARTISTIC FEATURES 


(Arranged under artists’ names.) 


ABBEY, EDWIN A. Illustrations in color and tint for ‘‘Macbeth.” Harper 
ARMFIELD, MAXWELL. Painting in color, ‘‘The Boulevard St. Michel.’’ Studio 
BAERTSOEN, ALBERT. Reproduction in color and tint of two etchings by Studio 


BEERBOHM, MAX. Reproductions of seven caricatures by. Metropolitan 

BETTS, ETHEL FRANKLIN. Frontispiece in color. Reader. 

CASTAIGNE, ANDRE. Illustrations for ‘The Weavers.” Harper. 

CLARK, WALTER APPLETON. Illustrations for ‘‘Legends of the City of Mexico.”’ 
Harper. 
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COLE, TIMOTHY. Engraving on wood of Murillo’s ‘St. Anna Teaching the Virgin.”’ 


Century. 
COROT, J. B. C. Reproductions in color and tint of three paintings by. Studio } 
CRAWFORD, WILL. Illustrations for ‘‘The Mystery.” American. ‘ 


CUNEO, CYRUS. Illustrations for his article, ‘‘Whistler’s Academy of Painting.’’ * 


Century. 
DUNTON, W. HERBERT. Eight drawings in color, ‘‘Western Life Studies.”” Smith’s 


EAST, ALFRED. Illustrations for his article, ‘‘Pencil Drawing from Nature.” Studio ‘ 
FAULKNER, BARRY. Drawing in tint, “Julia Marlowe.” Century 

FOGARTY, THOMAS. Illustrations for ‘‘Adventures in Contentment.’’ American 

GIBBS, GEORGE. Drawing in color, ‘‘The Brush,” and illustrations for ‘‘The Days 


of the Buccaneers.”” Metropolitan. 

GIBBS, GEORGE. Illustrations in color, etc., for ‘To Him That Hath,” and ‘The 
Cabin on the Shoulder.” Munsey. 

GOODWIN, PHILIP R Illustrations for ‘‘The Hunt for the She-Wolf.’’ American. 

GOYA’S “Portrait of a Boy,” reproduced in collotype. Burlington. 

GREEN, ELIZABETH SHIPPEN. Illustrations for ‘‘The Adopted.” Harper. 

GREIFFENHAGEN, MAURICE. Illustrations in tint for ‘‘The Shuttle.”” Century 

GUFFENS’S “Singing the Marseillaise for the First Time” reproduced in color. Book 


News. 
GUIPON, LEON Illustrations for ‘‘The Great Renunciation.”’ Century 
HAMBIDGE, JAY Illustrations for ‘‘Athirst in the Desert.’’ Century 
HAMBIDGE, JAY. Illustrations for ‘‘The Makin’s of a Hayro.”” McClure 
HANNA, T. K. Illustrations for ‘“‘The Runaway Road.” LEverybody’s 
HASKELL, ERNEST Illustrations in tint for ‘By Way of Southampton to London 
Harper 
HENNER, JEAN JACQUES. Reproductions of seven paintings by. Munsey. 
HERING, EMIL. Drawing in color, ‘‘The Cock-Fighter.” Metropolitan. 
HEYER, HERMANN Illustration in color for ‘‘The Lake Breed.” Munsey 
HITCHCOCK, LUCIUS W. Illustrations for ‘“‘The Brand of the Wild.” Harper 
HUBBELL, HENRY SALEM. Reproductions of eight paintings by. World To-day 
IVANOWSKI, SIGISMOND DE. Drawing in color, ‘Becky Sharp of ‘Vanity Fair j 
Century 
JACOBS, W. L. Illustration for ‘‘The Better Part.” Harper 
JACOBS, W. L. Illustration for ‘‘The Door of the Cage”. Appleton 


KELLER, ARTHUR I. Scenes from ‘‘The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Reader . ° 
KIMBALL, ALONZO. Illustrations in color, etc., for ‘‘Bulstrode in Loco Parentis 

Scribner. 
MEYLAN, PAUL JULIEN. Illustration for ‘‘Trading His Mother.” Century 
POTTER, H. 8. Illustration for ‘““Running Water.” Century . 
PYLE, HOWARD. Illustrations in color for ‘‘The Hanging of Mary Dyer.”’ McClure 
RAPHAEL’S ‘“‘Madonna of the Tower,” recently presented to the National Gallery, e 


reproduced in photogravure. Burlington 

RELYEA, CHARLES M. Illustration in color for ‘‘Mrs. Manton Waring Enlarges her 
Pearl Necklace.’’ Munsey. 

REPIN, ILIA, Reproductions of seven paintings by. Scribner 

SMITH, JESSIE WILLCOX. Illustration in color for ‘‘ Night, and the Curtains Drawn.” 
McClure 
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STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER. Illustrations for ‘‘Blindfolded.” Reader. 

STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER. Illustrations for ‘‘ Nevertheless.” Harper. 

STEPHENS, ALICE BARBER. Illustrations in tint, ete., for ‘The Reforming of a 
Bridegroom.” McClure. 

STEVENS, W. D. Illustrations for ‘‘The Captain of Company Q,” and ‘* Unemployed.”’ 
Harper. 

rURNER, J. M. W. Lithographic reproduction of a Marine Study by. Studio 

VINCI, LEONARDO DA. “Head of Christ” attributed to, reproduced in color Bur- 
lington. 

WENZELL, A. B. Illustration for ‘‘The Interpreter.’”” Everybody’s. 

WILMSHURST, G. C. Illustration for ‘‘The Outlawry of Edith.” Appleton. 

WRIGHT, GEORGE. Illustration in color for ‘‘Against Orders.” Scribner. 

WRIGHT, GEORGE. Illustrations in tint for ‘The Devil’s Slide.” Everybody’s 

WYETH, N. C. Drawing, ‘“‘Love in the Wilderness.” Outing. 

WYETH, N. C. Illustrations for ‘‘The Admirable Outlaw.” Scribner 

YOHN, F. C. Illustrations for ‘‘Rebecca’s Thought Book.” and “‘A Knight of the 
Cumberland.” Scribner. 

YOHN, F. C. Illustration for “‘The Master of the Ping Yang.” Century 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE STUDIO for November is notable for its superbly illustrated article on the 
Corots of the Alexander Young Collection, and for an article on Pencil 
Sketching from Nature by Alfred East, giving reproductions of drawings 
by Claude, Gainsborough, Turner, and Constable, besides charming 
sketches of his own. 

PRINTING ART for November contains an article on The Preparation and 
Use of Dummies, which ought to be read by every person who has to 
prepare manuscripts for the press; and “Notable Inserts’ indeed. They 
show the high water mark of photographic reproductions in color. Itisa 
great number. 

MASTERS IN ART for October presents the life and work of Bouguereau. 
Among the plates is the famous Virgin of Consolation in the Luxembourg. 

THE CENTER OF VISION, published by the students of the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School, has been enriched by the addition of five photographic 
plates from nature which cannot but prove suggestive to the students of 
design and composition. This is a live school magazine. 

PHILOPOLIS is the name of the latest magazine, unique in character and in 
shape. Its purpose is “‘to consider the ethical and artistic aspects of the 
rebuilding of San Francisco.” It stands “squarely” for “good art, good 
architecture and good civic administration.” The initial number is 
certainly a most attractive and wholesome production. 
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I WILL TRY TO MAKE | FY Is PIECE of WORK MY BEST 


OCTOBER CONTEST 
AWARDS ei¢ 


First Prize, Book, Kit, and Badge with gold decoration. 
Fred Carlson, VII, St. Charles, Ill., a study of a spray of berries in color. 


Second Prize, Kit, and Badge with silver decoration. 


*Ellen Doyle, IX, Allston, Mass. 

Sena Hulslander, VI, Elmira, N. Y. 

Sylvia Huot, VIII, Swissvale, Pa. 

Ruth Pulsifer, VIII, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Mass. 
Lila Pilger, VI, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Fannie Rees, IX, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Third Prize, Box of colored pencils, and Badge. ] 


Irene Bacon, V, Dover, Mass. 

Preston Beauregard, VIII, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Edna Brodmerkel, VIII, Swissvale, Pa. 

*Lillian DeYoung, VII, Factory Hill, East Braintree, Mass. 

Florence Covell, II, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Charles Ferarro, VI, Westerly, R. I. 

Russell Ferguson, IV, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Arthur Hanson, V, St. Charles, IIl. 

Florren Kane, VIII, Marlboro, Mass. 

Henry Klein, IV, Swissvale, Pa. 

E. A. L., VIII, N. Scituate, Mass. 

Walter Link, V, Easthampton, Mass. ’ 
Dietrich Pankoke, V, Rankin, Pa. 

Herman Rice, III, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. s 
Sara L. Shervlin, III,Woonsocket, R. I. 

Dorothy Small, III, Nantucket, Mass. 


*This indicates the winning of honors in the previous year 
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Fourth Prize, The Badge. 


Florence W. Allen, VI, East Woonsocket, R. I. 
‘ ‘ Arnold Ames, VI, Westerly, R. I. 
Earl Andrews, V, Elmira, N. Y. 
Adam Appel, VIII, Swissvale, Pa. 
Elsie Ault, Delta, Colorado. 
Dorothy Bailey, VIII, N. Scituate, Mass. 
Alvina Barta, VII, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Myra E. Bates, VII, North Scituate, Mass. 
Leon Bean, VI, Needham, Mass. 
Romelia Beauregard, VIII, Marlboro, Mass. 
Edna Bechwith, I, Swissvale, Pa. 
Paul Beers, IV, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Ethel Berry, III, Marlboro, Mass. 
Antonia D. Beyo, VIII, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
William Blair, V, Somervills, Mass. 
Everett C. Bond, Dodge, Mass. 
Alfred Bowman, II, Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
q Harold Bradley, IV, Forestville, Conn. 
Louise Bridge, Nantucket, Mass. 
Eugene Bristol, IV, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Luella Brink, V, Elmira, N. Y. 
Felix, Brodeur, VII, Marlboro, Mass. 
Guy A. Bubar, VII, Augusta, Me. 
Flora Burdick, I, Westerly, R. I. 
John Bush, III, Elmira, N. Y. 
Mildred Carey, IV, Augusta, Me. 
: Laura Carver, V, Swissvale, Pa. 
Davis Colgburn, VII, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Anna Cormier, VIII, Marlboro, Mass. 
Beatrice Craig, V, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
2. B. Joseph Cullinane, V, S. Weymouth, Mass. 
Delia Dandeon, V, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
‘ Frances Darker, IX, Portland, Me. 





Gertrude Davis, III, St. Charles, Ill. 

Anna Delphy, VIII, Fitchburg, Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Julian Denison, New Haven, Conn. 

Alice Desrosiers, VI, Southbridge, Mass. 
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Dell Dimmick, III, Anoka, Minn. 
Marie Dion, V, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

Richard Dower, VII, Westerly, R. I. . 
Ida Duemmling, IX, Allston, Mass. 

Clara Duval, III, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Elmo Elliott, III, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Alice English, New Haven, Conn. 

Lorna Fenton, IX, Easthampton, Mass. 

Bertha Forgues, I, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Harold Fudge, Elmira, N. Y. 

Otta Ganger, III, Easthampton, Mass. 

Norton Gleason, VIII, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Merle Goodelle, IV, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Albert Gosslin, I, Easthampton, Mass. 

Vera Gould, VIII, Millers Falls, Mass. 

Bertha Goulet, VII, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Marie Grandrup, Delta, Colorado, 

Lydia Greenway, II, Westerly, R. I. 

Raymond Griswold, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Hazel Haff, VII, Easthampton, Mass. 

Lillian Hart, IV, Marlboro, Mass. 

James Harrold, III, E. Braintree, Mass. 

Edna Harwood, IX, Southbridge, Mass. 

Everett Harworth, VII, Fitchburg Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mazie Hayes, II, Rankin, Pa. 







































Chester Heinlein, VII, Dover Mass. 

Eugene Henke, III, Athens, Ohio. 

Ivan Hitchcock, VIII, Bellows Falls, Vt. d 
Mary Hoffman, Du Bois, Pa. 

Gladys C. Holden, VII, Southbritige, Mass. 

Walter Jackson, VIII. 

Frances James, VII, Warsaw, N. Y. 

Albin O. Johnson, V, S. Weymouth, Mass. 

Ethel Jones, Nantucket, Mass. 

Carl Klein, III, Warsaw, N. Y. 

George Koebke, VIII, N. Manitowoc, Wis. 

Arthur Langhoff, Mankato, Minn. 
Alfred Lever, III, Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Oscar E. Livingston, VIII, Greenville, N. H. 
Nora Logan, VIII, Greenville, N. H. 
Edson Lucas, IV, Elmira, N. Y. 
Rose Morin, IV, Marlboro, Mass. 
Margaret Markham, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Martin McDonald, II, Augusta, Maine. 
* fe Marjorie M. Moshier, III, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Alice Nolon, V, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Hope Noyes, V, Westerly, R. I. 
Margaret O’Keefe, IV, Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
Anna Palenius, IV, Forestville, Conn. 
Olive Pancoke, Convoy, Ohio. 
Ruth Pancoke, Convoy, Ohio. 
Alles Pardit, III, Westerly, R. I. 
Elsie Paseealk, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Pearl, III, Warsaw, N. Y. 
Libbie Pelkey, III. 
Myrl Percy, VIII, Marlboro, Mass. 
Martin Perkins, VIII, Rye, N. Y. 
Ida Perry, VIII, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Rose Peters, VII, Rankin, Pa. 
Eugene Peterson, VIII, Westerly, R. I. 
Celia Pratt, III, Warsaw, N. Y. 
Edith Rechcygal, IV, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marshall Richardson, IX, S. Sudbury, Mass. 
Lucy Riciarda, I, S. Braintree, Mass. 
Harold Rockwood, III, Ashland, Mass. 
E. S. IV, Manitowoc, Wis. 
. James Morris Salters, III, Athens, Ohio. 
George Sauter, IX, Turner’s Falls, Mass. 
Gretchen Schaeffler, IV, Athens, Ohio. 
Oliver A. Seaver, IX, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Mary Seymour, III. 
Bertha Sinclair, VI, Charlton Depot, Mass. 
Louise Sisson, VI, Rankin, Pa. 
Edna Smith, III, Fitchburg Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Harold Starr, II, E. Braintree, Mass. 
Anna Suchomel, Manitowoc, Wis, 
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Mederic Sutherland, V. Woonsocket, R. I. 
Willie Thomas VI, Rye, N, Y. 

Harold Tripp, II, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Duchi Vechiole, IV, Rye, N. Y. 





Anthony Vergallito, V, Elmira, N. Y. 


Marion A. Waden, III. 


Julia Wattawa, V, N. Manitowoc, Wis. 
Helen Webber, VIII, Easthampton, Mass. 
Edith M. Welch, IX, Scituate, Mass. 
Ruth V. Westlake, VII, N. Scituate, Mass. 
Mabel Willson, VI, E. Braintree, Mass. 

G. Irene Yahrans, VII, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Alice Young, VIII, Mapleton, Minn. 
Lucile Zinmer, V, Manitowoc, Wis. 


Honorable Mention 


Flossie Abbott, Augusta 
Carolyn Adams, Woonsocket 
Doris Adams, Bellows Falls 
Gerald Adams, Bellows Falls 
Robertha Akin, Anoka 
Hazel Allen, Elmira 

Edgar Anderson, Manitowoc 
Esther Anderson, Hopkinton 
Guiseppe Asprelli, Woonsocket 
Mildred Atkins, Warsaw 
Inez Bailey, Marlboro 


Howard Bailey, N. Scituate, Mass. 


Attie Baker, Bellows Falls 
Ralph Baker, Bellows Falls 
Margery Ballantine, Warsaw 
Vera Bates, N. Scituate 
Romelia Beauregard, Marlboro 
Emily Beecher, New Haven 
Gertrude Beverley, Fitchburg 
Helen Blackman, Fitchburg 
Florence Bodine, Bellows Falls 
Margaret Bourne, Rye 


Ruby Bradley, Woonsocket 
George Briggs, Forestville 
Walter Bryce, Fitchburg 

May Buckner, Easthampton 
Elsie Burdick, Westerly 

Willie Burrows, Bellows Falls 
Christina, Manitowoc 

Amy Chapman, Westerly 

Leon Chapman, Westerly 
Rosella Chickering, Hopkinton 
Mildred Chilson, Woonsocket 
Arthur Clemens, Westerly 
Earl Cole, Southbridge 

Myra Cook, Woonsocket 
Rutte Courson, Swissvale 
Beatrice Craig, Fitchburg 
Annie Maud Creswell, E. Braintree 
John Francis Cronin, Greenville 
Grace Crosby, Woonsocket 
John Crowley, Forestville 

I. D., Malboro 

Ellsworth Davis, Warsaw 
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Richard DeClock, St. Charles 
Lena Delory, E. Braintree 
Katherine Deming, Bellows Falls 
Eva Demursky, Haydenville 
Katherine Dineen, Marlboro 
Edith Dixon, Athens 

Ida Donnelion, Rankin 

Helen Donovan, Braintree 
Lawrence Dury, Easthampton 
Earl C. Dubert, Elmira 

Ida Duemmling, Allston 
Beatrice Duhamel, Marlboro 
John Dunlap, Bellows Falls 
Effie Dunsire, Fitchburg 

Indra Duscle, Swissvale 

Peter Elinat, Rankin 

Alfred Emmonds, Easthampton 
Rebecca Farwell, Turner’s Falls 
Lorna Fenton, Easthampton 
Joseph Fereday, Swissvale 
Elmer Flanders 

Lillian Fleischer, Manitowoc 
Bertrand Fontaine, Woonsocket 
Edith Footer, Southbridge 


Elizabeth D. Frankenstein, Westerly 


Amelia Carolin Gardner, Elmira 
Ada Gedney, Rye 

Helen Geer, Manitowoc 

Vincent Gilchrist, Woonsocket 
Paul Goehring, Swissvale 
Dorothy Gouinlock, Warsaw 
Berthe Goulet, Woonsocket 
Anna Gour, Marlboro 

George Gow, Fitchburg 

Charles F. Griffin, S. Weymouth 
Georgia Grimm, Warsaw 
Steven Guernsey, Easthampton 
William Hamilton, Westerly 
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Beryl Harrison, Fitchburg 

May Hauptman, Alliston 
Bertha Hecker, Manitowoc 
Eugene E. Henke, Athens 
Alice Henry, Athens 

Doris Hovey, Warsaw 

Homer Hunt, Braintree 

Grace Ittow, Manitowoc 
Mamie Johnson, Mancato 
Nellie Kershaw, Southbridge 
Albert Kickla, Turner’s Falls 
Pearl Knox, Warsaw 

Herbert R. Kuhn, Easthampton 
Alcide Lacouture, Marlboro 
Florina Lamoureux, Southbridge 
Eugene Leonard, Bellows Falls 
Hattie Long, Swissvale 

Leona Lougee, Dover 

Edith Lungren, St. Charles 
Florence Manter, Nantucket 
Alice Massey, Ashland 

Jane Mattson, N. Manitowoc 
Ida Mayerson, Woonsocket 
Walter McGinley, Woonsocket 
Fred McKee 

Matilda McLean, Scituate 
Harold McLellan, Westerly 
Grace McLoughlin, Manitowoc 
Ernni Mielke, Easthampton 
Flora Monty, Easthampton 
May Mowry, Malboro 

Florence Murgatroyd, Elmira 
Dorothy Newcombe, Marlboro 
Willie Nolan, Fitchburg 

Albert Nole, Southbridge 
Nathan Noyes, Westerly 
Edward Osgood, Saxton’s River 
Antonio Panciera, Westerly 
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Lillian Parker, Woonsocket 
Thomas Patton, Westerly 
Lena Pherson, N. Sudbury 
Alvin Pine, Westerly 
Joseph J. Pitts, E. Braintree 
Joseph E. Poole, Dover 
Alta Potter, Marlboro 
James Pozzi, Westerly 
Ralph Pratt, N. Scituate 


Dinah Rabinowitz, Southbridge 


Mildred Reed, Easthampton 
Roscoe Ricard, Marlboro 
Luella Richardson, Swissvale 
Charles J. Rodier, Greenville 
Amanda Rogne, Manitowoc 
Ernest Russell, Elmira 
Esther Sanders, Mapleton 
Robert H. Sands, Fitchburg 
Archibald Saunders, Westerly 
Gretchen Schaeffir, Athens 
Grace Schilke, Swissvale 
Ruth Seeger, Manitowoc 
Bertha Seider, Swissvale 
Louise Sesson, Rankin 
Errna Sherwood, Fitchburg 
Hattie Small, Augusta 

Helen Smith, Nantucket 


Edward Spaulding, Saxton’s River 
Clara Steffeck, Manitowoc 
Riswell Stowes 

Willie Strand, Mancato 

Myra Sumner, Bellows Falls 
Joseph Swain, Nantucket 

Jennie Thomas, Rye 

Arthur Thompson, Saxton’s River 
Reba Thompson 

Elmer Thyng, Augusta 

Carrie Tidd, 

John Tremallo, Rye 

Daniel Tucker, Dodge 

Marguerite Turner, Augusta 
John Urbanick, Woonsocket 
Hazel Wadsworth, Bellows Falls 
Marion A. Malden, Athens 

Iva Waldo, Marshalltown 

Sarah Watson, Chariton Depot 
Julia Wattawa, Manitowoc 

Guy Watts, St. Charles 

Blanche White, Augusta 

Cora Whitman, Marlboro 

Eva Whittaker, N. Scituate 
Annie Wit, Manitowoc 

Leon Wolf, Providence 

Hazel Zimmerman, Turners Falls 


SPECIAL 


A special prize is awarded for notable excellence in some 
feature such as drawing, coloring, arrangement, mounting, etc., 
or for a result which is almost worthy of a second prize, or for 
work not called for in the Outline. The special prize this month is 


a Christmas Packet 
Awarded as follows: 


Virginia Harmon, Portland, Maine, sketch in water color. 
Gertrude Lang, West Point, Georgia, a spray of cotton in water color. 
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A. V. Smith, Marlboro, Mass., an apple spray in color. 

Nelson Willis, Fitchburg, Mass., wild sun-flower in water color. 
Elizabeth Martineau,* 4 Brosnahan Ave., (place not given) color scales. 
O. Liberty, Southbridge, Mass., beet in color. 

Maud E. S—,* Haydenville, Mass., spray of apple in color. 

Ada Smith, Easthampton, Mass., study of a tree in color. 


Again we must request that the sifting be done at home. Don’t send so 
much poor work. Three or at most five drawings from a room is all that any 
supervisor or teacher ought to send. So many drawings were contributed 
this time that it required two solid days to pass judgment upon them. Send 
the best only. The standard of excellence which secures a prize is of necessity 
becoming higher every month, as the work improves and more well supervised 
towns compete. The work this time was the best ever gathered during the 
month of October. 


(4 Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award was made, but 
no other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


(> The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by children of 
talent, examples of handicraft, etc. 


(> Please have full name and mailing address written on the back of each 
sheet. Send only the best work. Send flat. 


(> If you have won honors before place S. A. G. within a circle, on the face 
of your drawing. 


(> A blue cross means “It might be worse!” A blue star, fair; a red star, 
good; and two red stars,—well, sheets with two or three are usually the sheets 
that win prizes and become the property of The Davis Press. 


(> If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are made. 


(= Several badges are still unclaimed. They will be retained at North 
Scituate until proper addresses are furnished. 


*Please send complete address to the Editor. 
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The Goldsworthy 
Art Desk 


The most practical and 
cheapest Art Desk made, 
combining the good points 
of both a desk and easel. 


Send for circular to 


E. M. GOLDSWORTHY 


ART DIRECTOR, WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
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